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Women Trade Unionists Will Convene 
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By Norman Thomas 


ENNSYLVANIA politics are giv 
ing plenty of proof—if any wer 
needed—that popular primarie 


were not in themselves any sure cure 


against corruption. Business interest 


in our capitalistic society can buy and | 
bamboozle the electorate scarcely less 
efficiently than a political convention. 
The pious 
it appears, adopts the same | 


Only it costs more money. 
Pepper, 


methods as Vare, the ward politician. 
The refinement of hypocrisy in Penn- 
sylvania is that you don't buy votes, 
but simply hire as many watchers as 


your slush fund permits. Where the | long imposed on the labor movement tah Nr 7 + 
money comes from is already clear. as a means of “reconciling” the differ- Kansas City, Mo. | younger girls in their efforts for better 
Vare and his cohorts make their liv- ence between capital and labor. The VERY woman who has a job has Equal Pay for Equal Work Demand to working conditions anda living wage. 
ing out of politics. Mellon, for the | International Association of Machin- a share of. interest—directly or . 2 To secure for girls and women equal 
sake of his prestige, wants his own | ists, the United Mine Workers and » i, eddiiaiats y Occupy Attention of Delegates opportunity with boys and men in 
man for Senator in Washington. | other aggressive labor unions forbid indirectly—in the National: ‘Wo- trades in. technical’ training, and pay 
Grundy, the manufacturer, wants his | any of their officers to be connected men’s Trade Union League which is to E ‘ Pa I CY OI ig Le ee ” os iar 4 sex: thaw tena cubupation: ane sak ‘end 
own man as Governor for fear lest) with Mr, Easley’s Civic Federation, | hold its tenth bien#ial convention here, | “5” 7 read by» = cabs poate oT en Mave jg nA FB boner the basis of sex. 
disagreeable tax legislation may be Parag Se ‘ian + sonar Sa Worset. &, Mahe U’bentaninis Sune: * | women, is from the wees cane living conditions for working women. eiscuaeae WBE a et 
enacted. So they pay. And there are | ‘ at! ein. tie sail aoe ‘ aid ‘ : But the things they work for include} The National Women's Trade I nion e wea = yepevers 4 on o c 
plenty to receive. The “legitimate” | 3500 0 net is taal sgus . | Mrs. Sarah Green, head of the Kan-/ the things which affect equally the} League is a ‘fedération of trade unions! men on industrial tribunals and public 
campaign expenditures in a state like | wr as OS = ais death. ; | sas City league and official hostess of pampered secretary of a corporation | with women members and of individ- } boards and commissions. 
Pennsylvania may be great. But it | We have just seen some interesting | the convention, is a member of the| president, the head of 4 women's de-| uals who accept the league’s platform. To interpret to. the public generally 
is quite apparent that the bulk of the letters between Easley and the | Waitresses’ Union. Mrs. Maud Swarts [partment in a big bank, the woman! Its announced purposes are: the aims and purposes of the trade} 
money has gone for the illegitimate | publicity agent for the U. S. Steel Cor- of New York, national president, is lawyer or doctor or artist. | To encourage self government in the unten movement, and 
hiring of watchers. And that, in Penn- | poration marked “Confidential—Not| from the ry pographical L nion. Rose | The convention will take up the workshop. 1 To provide a common meeting ground | 
sylyania, means buying votes. It looks | To Be Published,” which tear the mask Schneiderman of New York, vice-/| old problem of getting equal pay with To develop leadership. among the} for women of all groups who wish to 
as if we should have to come to aj {om this fake “friend of labor” so/ president, is from the Cloth Hat and} men for equal work, the eight hour | women: workers, | see the principies. of democracy applied 
| that honest-minded labor leaders can} Cap Makers. Agnes Nestor of Chi-'day, better standards of living, full} To insure the protection of the! in ‘industry. 


rigid and somewhat mechanical re- 
striction of the amount of money that 


may legally be spent in the primaries. 

I. make no defense of vote selling 
when I suggest that. many a man who 
zets $5 
$10 for being a watcher in Pennsyl- 
vania may plausibly advance the ex- 
cuse that about all his vote is worth 
is what he can get for it in the open 
market. The old parties see to it that 
there are’ no real Labor is not 
militantly and effectively in 
What is there to vote for except cash 
in hand or the prospect of some job 
or favor from one of the boys you put 
in office? It isn’t use to feel a 
virtuous disgust at this Pennsylvania 


issues. 


much 


for Ais vote in New York or 


politics. | 


“Tortuous Retainer of 
Plutocracy” Sighs for 
a Mussolini to Kill 

*| Textile Workers 


By Albert F. Coyle 


Editor, Locomotive Engineers’ Journal 


e 





Ss 


Miss Agnes Nestor 


| rector and chief salary-grabber of the Swartz, president; 


| National Civic Federation, which has 








In Tenth Convention in Kansas City 


| ITH respect to one traitor to 
the cause of labor, our 
patience is at an end. We 
| refer to Ralph M. Easley, creator, di- A "i , : ; re . 4 3 
Leaders in the Women’s National Trade Union League. Left to right, Mrs. Sarah Green, Miss Rose Schneiderman, vice-president; Mrs. Maud 























no longer associate in his company. 





COOLIDGE 


——_e—— 


Winslow, New 
man, Blocked Hov 


Bill — Union Leaders 
Are Resentful “ 





By Laurence Todd - 


Washington. 

ESPONSIBILITY ‘for’ failure» 

the machinery for indust 
peace in the railroad wot 
likely to follow the appointment. of 
anti-labor majority of the 
Board of Mediation by President 
lidge—is laid squarely on Coolidge’ 


in Washington. 

Coolidge has appointed Samuel zn 
Winslow, chairman of the 
house committee on interstate and fore 
eign commerce, who refused to permit 


former 








000 Young Socialists: 


The marvel to us is that Easley has 
been able to deceive the labor move- 
ment as long as he has. While. keep- 
ing within the good grace of the late 
Samuel Gompers by means of fulsome 
flattery, Easley has defamed and vili- 


| 

M4 PICKETS ENTER 

| 

fied almost every progressive person C H | ( A ¢ 0 | 
and principle in the labor movement ; } 
that did not have official protection. | | 
He has openly opposed social insur- ; JAIL | 
- . J 4 


ance, old age pensions, the minimum | 
wage, unemployment insurance, 
even co-operative ownership. These 
great social protections for the work- | 
ers Mr. Easley brands “socialistic” 
and “bolshevistic,” and anyone 
advocates them is a “dangerous red.” 
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By Nellie S. Nearing 
AMSTERDAM. | 
youth 


and 
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Injunction Judge Bitter! 
Against Garment! 


Strikers of 1924—' 


as 


Then followed the “Red Flag,” 
“Song of the Young Guards.” 
the Dutch hosts and 


% who 


HE Socialist of Europe is} 
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and the} 
A greet- |} 
a reply; 


REICH VOTES ON 
eld Bond of Fraternity EXPROPRIATING 
t First World Congress | 


| ROYALTY 





Socialists Would Give 
Wealth of Ex-Rulers; 


| Conductors, 


tc the Needy Masses, 


























t ’ ili t | While denying that he is opposed to} ° ° | reuniting at Amsterdam for its} ing from 
e . less you are willin | 7 M h P ‘ ‘ | j : ‘ ‘ ag , i- | ——--e-—— 
i i oor eae 6 ot a a ° | child labor legislation, Mr. Easley has ot ers un rison | first international _conference.| in German, the language most uni 
try to put some reality into politics, y . : ; | | . ren ey } . ° 
4 P » ;. | adroitly appointed committees of re- | Five thousand strong, they are march-| versally understood. Then marc hing, | By Geor e Schmidt 
and the only way that can be done is| aa , : | | singing, and still more speaking, until ? g . 
‘a efor: & strong and iritellizent actionaries to “study” the child labor} Chicago | ing through the street and along the; ’ Bins, ¢« s ) spec 5, 
o work or a strong ance elllg } ‘ f : . ‘ . } eti ce ¢ sfor . . ow 
= as | problem, which committees white- senate _— ‘ | canals of this quaintest and cleanest! the meeting broke up, and transformed fAs the readers of The New 
labor party. | hed’ tl hild-slavi iL d@vners | SIXTEEN - YEAR - OLD invalid, | ° dts wit) imson banners float-| itself into small groups | Leader are aware, the German 
ras d-slav 4 yners | 77: . | . »S c s it rs al- 2 6 Tis 25 rps } > 
oS ; Washed the child-slaying mill owners | requiring. constant skilled at- | 0 Cites. veligs 3 ‘ : | people have declared by a huge 
| of the South, and Easley himself as- tention from her mother, is be- | {m8 high, with lusty young voices Sign Language Called to Use | vote for a refereridum on the ques- 
. > evivania j at } A 5 e -r, a °° ry) | i > iscati 4 
Fet no Pennsylvanian think that I | sisted by maligning Gwen Lovejoy, the}, ‘ ; ee | shouting “Heil, Heil, Heil,’ and} wor five days we sang and talked,; tion -of confiscating property 
as a, New Yorker feel any particular | : 8s , ing left with three other children to ; F . : 3 : claimed by the ex-Kaiser and the 
’ . 4 a ; ~~" | great-hearted father of the child labor | - ‘le } Freundschaft, with firm and steady| and marched, and met, we ate, and - , ili 
ride in the moral supericrity of my | é or _ | the mercy of strange hands while her - & on" ‘ tag | other former royal families. The 
Dp . st = : + * 'amendment to the Constitution. Inci- 1 ieattens, spends 45 days in the Cook | St€PS, they march in even ranks from) glept, and dressed, and washed to- following article by.a leading Ger- 
= oo os Dogo ea y ee re- dentally, this false “friend of labor’ | county (Chicago) jail 4 The child will | the station to their camp. | gether, on this’ far away camping man Socialist gives the details of 
vealed of the milk scandals under our|,. . PY te wpe tet’ : ‘hile : ri aT : | ‘: -2 e | the fight and shows that techni- 
Sak dhe dhintntetvation will: Bien vs | is so considerate of starving little chil | be a permanent cripple unless given | The camp is at Watergraafsmeer, on | ground, where only half of the 5,000 célities ‘maly’ delay: the decision at 
New Yorkers humble. For the privi- | dren that he bitterly attacked the | the greatest care. | the outskirts of the town. Almost a} were on their native soil. Over 1,000 | the ballot box for quite a long 
me . abies = al Quakers and such men as Captain} thousand tents arranged in streets and| Germans, 150 Austrians, nearly 100 while. ] 
lege of trifling with the health, if not | ,; ; , wes ath ; Other mothers are separated from | ‘0Uusé Sa ae | : 4 , : se | The first attempt to bring about by 
. Paxton Hibben for daring to carry on} . . om | cross streets, with an open square in selgians, 45 Czechs, 10 French, 5 Eng- : : 
the life, of men, women and children . mat - ae : ,| their infants, wives from sick hus- os 5 >» : f ‘ |a vote of the people a decision on a 
i if or} child relief work in Russia during the ' bands, girls fr he families they help | the middle; A veritable town, laid out, lish, 2 Russians, Swedes, Danes, Nor- : nhs 7 
in New York one agent has confessed | 5. ing a Sn ae Le Ta See: we | tel ee with inhabi- | wegians and two Americans unofficial,| Potticular legal point, according to the | 
‘ lla é e. 4 , sn in- | over ght as i re, wit inhabi- regians anc o Pricans unofficial, | ‘ 
paying nearly $100,000 in graft money } Even Taft Quit | Support. All, to the number of 44, in- | over nig ; a ox 7 Shee ‘ ' . | Constitution of the German Republic 
: 1 a ine "ers area sacrifi 5 | nts ready provided. but cordially welcomed. | : ar: 
which apparently went to the assist- 2 . P aut j cluding several men, are a sacrifice to | tants ready pt has in its preliminary stage led to a 
ant of a Health Commissioner whose Every ardent .worker ar ty | the majesty of the injunction in indus-| Quarters were assigned in an in The Flemish and the Dutch could} prijijant’ success for the initiators. By 
testimony as to what he did not know | Pe@ce, from Jane Addams to Bishop} tyjq) disputes decreed by Judge Denis! credibly short space of time. The understand the German of the Germans | the insolent claims of the royal houses 
about his own department entitles him | Brent, has been defamed by ronerege| 4S8/ Sullivan. They had violated his ex- | Hollanders had everything prepared in| and Austrians when they spoke slowly.! wide sections of the German nation 
to rank with the present Attorney- | Dery, nappy to0 , bolshevistt, the | treme writs ainst picketing in the} admirable order. Ten to a tent, with! The Germans and Austrians were less, were so stirred that they manifested 
General of the United States. Please while he has tooted it sec! for a big 1924 dressmakers’ strike and had now} one commandant for each. A blanket! able to understand Dutch and Flemish.) their will in vast numbers. to the dis- 
remember that this milk graft went on | #™my and navy. So insulting were his exhausted the last legal resources | to each person. Meals to be served in| But perseverance can agcomplish won-| may of our opponents and beyond the 
under that great friend of the peepul, | tirades against advocates of peace that | against serving the 10 to 60 days and} front of each tent Lists of a. few| ders and the sign languagéhelped out.| highest expectation of our party. To 
ex-Mayor Hylan. Chief Justice Taft and former Secre- | paying the $100 to $350 fines imposed | simple rules. Reveille at morning and| The French fraternized with the Bel- impose upon the German people, hard 
tary of Commerce Redfield resigned | on them for contempt. } night. Practically none of the usual! gians, the Poles with the Czechs.| pressed under the. burden of repara- 
So far, Mayor Walker's administra- | from his Civic Federation in protest. | Two were excused at the last mo-| irksome formalities to attend to Where repartee, debate and discussion; tions, sich a furthér load as is repre- 
So far, ayor | 
tion has produced no scandal. Neither Not even the liberal churchmen have |ment by Sullivan, one because she was Knapsacks were speedily deposited,! were impossible, other substitutes were; sented by the claims of the royal 
ha iven evidence of any con-) escaped Easley’s malicious tongue. He}in advanced pregnancy and the other! and the real business of learning to| found. A husky young ¢hap who is' houses, was too strong a dose even for 
has it g 2 j 3 j ys I s 
spicuous constructive policy of social | has attacked the Methodist Federation | because of critical illness. The judge} know one another began. | soaping his feet, beside a piquante! th long-suffering German. The 
reform. We are, however, interested |for Social Work departments of most/did not want his pound of flesh to re- | Friendships Cemented | damsel brushing her teeth, needs no! twenty-two princes of the Reich ad- 
to lirn that 472 men and women are/of the other churches, and denounced ; sult in death. But short of that, he} “| hen Si langsam,” ‘Parlez| words to make himself understood. On’ vanced a claim of roughly 2,500,000,000 
(Continued on page %)« 7 | (Continued on page 3) was inexorable. He scorned the plea lentement.” “Please speak slowly.” the second day one saw them every-, §0!d-marks at 23.8 cents apiece In 
\ | of Jane Addams and other social work- One heard these phrases again and! where exchange insignia, addresses,’ this are included nded and fore 
ers who pointed out the just demands again. Eager groups trying to say} Photographs, promising to write, and to! Property of 500,000 hectares, about 100 
Me er London Left Onl $4 000 ee Sen eee sane, Weenene on °!| with their hands the words that their}; Maintain the connection entil the next Mansions lustrial and agri: * 
y y b had displeased him more than two} ...c.0. were unable to utter. The| conference. o e value of 200,000,000, 
1 1 | ba ea ; ‘ F : ris ' n r ? } 7 ng 
fer thee poli en the on gop alerted, joy of something achieved when at The commissariat is deserving of: Yar pensions to ie 6ex-ruling 
suggestior of the defense attorney. | 5. , articular ention Thiee princes of 150,000,000, art treasures 
. ° . ° ° ° ° , last an idea was successfully expressed, Particular’ mention, nre¢ mes a ; ‘ ‘ 
Lifetime Sacrifice and Service Without Financial Reward | even Freda Reicher, who had been| 1° 0 (TN UES Cine two ot three.{ day, at seven in. the, morning, at one | Old and silver ornaments to the value 
° oye . . ° ° sent to Colorado to recover her health, ‘ o’cloc} nd in the ev o ( . ne | of 500,000,000, and capi investment 
—_ } : | Hilarious bursts of laughter and happy | ° CK, a i ir ening (an} m , 
Revealed m Filing of Will Praise of Socialist was forced into the prison for 30 days. ‘ : me bes fre six to eleven, depending on e!at home and abroad amounting to 
> | smiles did as much ‘to cement the} *70™ Six tid de fees. ceded |< 0 
; } ve « iviti . 1. ¢ * 2 3 900,000 
Continues to Pour In So the erstwhile pickets proceeded | friendships as hours of. formal convert day's activities) the volunteer service m : 
| to the county jail, seven a week ag0,| sation could have done. There were! S¥4rds served out rations from wheel- The revolu omitted to simply 
} wenty lz Saturd: fi My dra ais eel ; : bar an Pn i ftv Hor nate ‘the’ possessio f the rul- 
EYER LONDON’S life of service! valued at $4,000. Still, not everything.| twenty last Saturday, five on Monday,/ no false barriers of formal introduc-| 0@™TOWS and from  fitty-gallon milk . , of P ‘ : 
F - ve. = anenel 7 “aT ix tents - ued —T s¢s, as was done by the Aus- 
to the workers and the ir labor| He left something else. It was strong!and so on. They were accompanied tO! tion. Camarade, Genosse and Gen ssin| C28, six tents to each squad. Bread oe fis } Hy ; 
} " eate Seen * Shiite ly ; S i bu > wheend na rmaetlas and caffe trian tepublic with the Hapsburgs 
organizations netted him, in| enough to crawd eust side streets with |the gates by the staunch UNION | seryed to commence any conversation. butter, cheese, marmalade’ and »ffee The C wa rent Aanienie in rs 
| Lande hundre ¢ ly — ) breakfast ne «} of hop pec onstituent Asse ly 2 er- 
financial reward, the sum of $4,000, the! mourners last week when funeral| friends, hundreds of them cheering | At the end of an hour; a frdhdred ac- for ,breakfast A ‘mash “of pped eager, alee ; . 
> os . ‘ . viaiite bef ti setatn) man) 1 viev of +) ifferin ondi- 
filing of his will. in which his widow} took place.” them for their loyalty to the Interna- | quaintances were made. ‘Young folks| ™€2% Potatoes and green vegetables ™4 ! . ering nd 
; : I } : ] ynal Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, | Ae gael i © | for dinner It -may~-sound rather/ tions in the various provinces, had 
and daughter are made the benefici- It is true that London's Socialist % A. — : ~'| from twelve different countries of; . ; , ; left to the ! the settlement of this 
hicl wv had lan P we ~ oo a 1ashy ndless _mands x” more eit t 2¢ 1 i tiier t t tals 
aries, revealed this week. comrades are not surprised. The hat| Which they had placed above the sanc- | pone nad made of themselves an in- ashy, Dut endless demands for : - , ‘ 
tity of judge-made lay Flowers from | ,_ ’ | showed that it was appreciated. Plates | questi hen the ruling princes ini- 
London's ccumulation of su 1) Was never passed at a Socialist meet- | ‘!*) sudge-made law. fowers trom scral unit ready for actior 5 , x - : 
anna: a eer = ” ~ige S ar,  s4_|the union heartened the prisoners. As- | ee UE SOR, Se Seer e were promptiy washed < and ide | tiated a ys before the ordinar 
small amount of money, when it is| ing but that Meyer London put his|' a iat gene ties a feu } The first formal meeting was held as , rt P sine « hair. owr . 
% a a 82 . surances that tke union organization | ready for the desert, a mixturi Y courts iming as their own prop-| 
remembered th for more than 20! $50 or $100 in it A the time, his;°" i z eo - | after supper in the open square. A 1 i I erty ti istles, forests and domains 
is it ig ag st the employe the ~ sugar an nilk. for suppe ga . 5 and do! ins, } 
years he was a brilliant and much! comrades knew that his generosity de- | 'S COPUNUIng against he em} ers {he | nigh tribune served to make the speak- = etc Acco ng to the German Con- | 
s , j : campaign for which the girls ac je- | _ Cc t on pure , t 4 1s i mé | 
sought-for lawyer, presented another| served a much larger purse. le ” > 7 ; Sullivar fortif . : pea _| ers visible to all ontinued o . n ior rights of private property) 
side of the generous nature of the So-/| As a lawyer, he would be regarded |°* me a . = ’ . Such an amazing arr: of banners! errs Pre oz remain Before these idle 
spirit. ~ nal ror t 7a! 
cialist whose passing was mourned by | by the ordinary rim of legal prac cn ey, ais | Not only the traditional blood red hue MILWAUKEE.—One man was class courts the were able success- 
r . . aale s “a y , vorce en ankruptec’ Th International Ladies’ Garment } taciali , . “ . 
500,000 persons last week. 2 a nut. Divor € ¢ es, bankruptcy, ‘ sar xe a ved or : . “ty | of Socialism, but purple, yellow, blue, | killed and two others injured, when fully to show that’ the possessions | 
As The New York World said Aj anything with the slightest unsavory | ork : . a on, : . o — 2 | orange gold, green, stripes and bars, a freight elevator dropped three claimed by them were their own pri- |! 
} } i ti ’ oO ( } inois at 
new ending has been written to the! touch, he would not handle io 0 + he Ilinois State | jetters and crosses, circles and squares floors into the basement. vate property, even though historical 
story of the poor boy who rose from “His cases were mostly of two sorts,” Federation of bor are continuing | _eyery conceivable size, color, shape proof might be brought forward that 
: . . . > 7 : ~ > rts tc ybtain t releas ) . 4 ‘ 
the masses, achieved leadership, re-| his former partner, Benjamin Chess pre aoa - f “ a one ~ 93 e of!) and form. Nothing could have been John Devine, a diver, met death the origin of some their capital 
. , : . : ‘ : ‘ ithe pickets é es'of the vic- : . . - 
ceived the acclaim of the people and; said, “wage cases and injunctions. A ruse ae va of the vic-/| more pregnant with life ard color ex- at the bottom of the East River. could be traced to the sale of German 
gained great wealth. Meyer London! case involving a workingman’s $15| tims are being cared for by their union.! pent the happy smilling young faces babes subjects as cannon fodder to foreign | 
did those things, with one exception.| wage was just as important to him as/ 7g wer ae beneath them. BERLIN.—Forty persons were rulers Several German ‘states \.cro| 
His will bequeath everything to his} an injunction suit affecting 30,000 per- BERLIN.— There were more They began with the “Internation killed and fifty wounded in an the losers in costly legal actions. i 
widow. No one who knew Meyer Lon-/| Sons. He would work night and day; than 100,000 casualties, 1,564 of ale.” French, German, Czechish, Po explosion which destroyed § the The executive of the Social Demo- | 
‘ x. ; i ‘ J ; | ; | 
don will be surprised to learn that; and find time to advise with the rest} which were fatal, in Prussian lish, Russian. English words blended Hassiock Power factory near cratic party investigated the problem 
‘everything’ was personal property (Continued frem page 9) mines in 1925. into an incredibly harmonious: whole-| Mannheim. i (Continued on page 2) 











said they 
didacy 


been bitterly 
of 
chine 
against strikers in Covington and the 
Kentucky 
appointed to the Railroad Labor Board. 
He has appointed Hanger, who is a 
professional 
matters, and whose votes have regu 
larly 
' side. 
has 
leader 
who 


ral counsel 


Raiiw: ay 








selections 


quarter®. ‘ 


hearings on the Barkley railroad labor 


| bill and- then failed -to permit that 


measure to come to a vote in commite 
to be chairman of this new rajl 
at $12,000 a year for 


tee, 
labor tribun4l, 
five years, 

He has appointed former Gov. Mor- 
row of Kentucky, lame. duck. of the 
Railroad Labor Board, for four years, 
He has named Wallace W. Hanger, 
another. lame duck of. the, Railroad 
Labor Board, for'two years, and Hy- 
mel Davies, a conciliater from thes 
partinént of Labor, for one year. The 
three-year job has not been filled, as 
the White House is undecided be- 
tween two claimants. 

Labor Is Astonished 

Astonishment and indignation were 
shown by rail labor officials when the 
news became public. W. M. Clark, 
vice-president and legislative repre- 
ive of the Order of Railway 
declared that the rail 
labor executives had informed Presi- 
dent Coolidge when they called 6m 
him, after the passage of the Watsone 
Parker rail labor disputes Dill, that 
they were opposed to the selection of 


sentat 


any members of the deceased Railroad 


Labor Board to the new board. They 
wanted a new and clean start. They 
would not promote the cane 
anyone for the Board. of 
but they would protest the 


of 
Mediation, 


carrying over of any of the men whe 
had made the old board a failure. 


In the face of this frank statement, 


Coolidge has named Morrow, who hag 


anti-labor as a member 
and.who used ma-< 
militia companies 


old board, 
guns and 


the 


coal fields before he was 


job holder in railroad 
been thrown to the anti-laber 
At the head of the tribunal he 
put the man who, as a rail labor 
declared, is the most offensive 


could be found in the whole 


country—Winslow, ex-chairman of the 


committee that treated rail labor for 
years with open contempt. 
At the office of Alfred Thom, gen- 


the Association of 
Executives, whose majority 
ked the Watson-Parker legisla- 
the statement was made that the 
came,“as a complete sure 
(Continued on page 3) 


On Their Knees! 


for 


s ba 








Silk - Stockinged Communists 


Don Breeches and Sword te’ 
Kneel Before King George 


LONDON. 
Communists in court dress were 
a feature of the second reyal court 
held in Buckingham Palace. 
The Soviet Charge d’Affaires, M. 
Rozejolev, and his first secretary, 
M. Bogomolov, attendad, wearing 


the regulation satin knee breeches, $ 


silk stockings and jewelled swords © 

They were distinguishable from « 
the monarchistic ambassadors only 
by the absence of orders. The 
United States ambassador wore 
ordinary evening dress. 

The Communist's appearance be- 
fore the King in full court regalia” 
has caused much amused surprise | 
and comment inasmuch as Ramsay 
MacDonald's and other labor lead+ 


shoulders by railroad labor spokes ; 
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tions was the signa! for a derisive 
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First Installment of 
$56,000 ‘Already Re- 
‘ceived in London— 


' Locals Urged to Aid 


Indianapolis. 

'T possible financial aid for 

, 1,100,000 locked-out British 

_ miners is urged by the United 

/ Workers of America in a circular 

jgned by International President John 

. Lewis, Vice-President Philip Mur- 

and Secretary-Treasurer Thomas 

dy. It has been sent to all dis- 

subdistrict and local unions, The 

Mine Workers of America al- 

. ly has begun sending money to the 
"British Miners’ Federation. 

_ In response to an inquiry, Secretary 


' Kennedy said: 


> “International Union of United Mine 
Workers last week cabled substantial 
~ donation direct to British Miners’ Fed- 
eration. We also sent out circular to 
"our affiliated local unions and branches 
for donations to be sent to our inter- 
‘national office for transmittal to the 


ts ‘British miners. While strikes, idleness, 
- ete. have placed limitations upon our 


resources, nevertheless we are doing 
‘and will continue to do all in our power 
‘to help our British brothers, who, like 


j ‘the American miners, are engaged in a 


‘great struggle to protect and further 
Wage and condition standards.” 
** From London comes a statement by 


Miners’ Federation, that the U. M. 
PW. A. has promised $50,000, on which 
‘the first installment has already been 
“feceived. Cook has also acknowledged 
receipt of $10,000 from the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America. 


PIONEER YOUTH CAMP 
~ WILL OPEN SEASON ON 
~— SUNDAY, JUNE 27TH 


©: The summer camp for ehildren con- 
@ucted by Labor’s youth organization, 
Pioneer Youth of America, enters upon 
fits third year on Sunday, June 27, ac- 
‘cording to an announcement of Secre- 
tary Joshua Lieberman. 
» The Pioneer Youth camp accommo- 
dates boys and girls nine to sixteen 
years of age and is conducted on a 
non-profit making basis, Its aim is to 
give children every opportunity to con- 
duct their own activities under their 
own control and management. It 
definitely appeals to the children of 
trade unionists, because of its support 
by labor unions and because it places 
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A birth, a death beneath the sky 

Betwéen the granite mountain 
walls, : 

A respite when no children cry, 

And then the blow awaited falls, 

Out in the heediess sunshine play 

The babes upon the squalid street, 

But one that on your bosom lay 

Will walk neo more on tottering 
feet. 

Before you wonderingly come 

To feel how deep his laughter 
hurts, 

A rope snaps on the winding- 
drum— 

He tugs no longer at your skirts, 

And with your heart and limbs 
like lead, 

Before the trembling old wives 
wail, 

You'll leave the barely-covered 
dead 

To pack the living’s dinner-pail. 

Day after day the light will shine 

Back from the polished copper 
pans, 

But darkness and the dreaded 
mine q 

Have dimmed the light that was 
your man’s. 

The little.lad at school today 

The mine will gather like his sire, 

And you will wateh in your dumb 
way 

His wet clothes drying by the fire. 

Every man-child born a slave 

Of darkness and the eternal Pit, 

And every girl, until her grave, 

The mother of a slave of it! 

—George, Slocombe. 





the children in an atmosphere favor- 
able to the labor viewpoint. 

The location of the camp in Dutchess 
County, New York, is an attractive one, 
being situated on the large farm be- 


yy 


had won. 





Original Demands’ Before 
Lockout of Feb. 11, 1926 





, 





A forty-hour week. 





F IT were not for the fact that we have just passed through one of the 
most intensive wars of propaganda in history, we should be astounded 
at the astuleness with which the “left wing’ leaders of the New York 
Joint Board of Furriers have made a defeat look like a‘ victory. Their 


members held demonstrations of hilarious joy at news of the settlement 
not only because the strike was at last over but'because they believed they 


We hate to disillusion anybody. 


“lefts” cries of “sell-out.” 








“Eight Points’ Agreed to by 
Employers Through Inter- 
vention, Over the Heads of 
the Strike Leaders, of Presi- 
dent O. Schachtman of the 
Furriers’ International Union 
and A, F. of L. Representa- 
tives Presented to Historic 
Carnegie Hall Meeting 
April 16, 1926 


Final Agreement Made on 


“by the Membership of Both 
Sides on June 14, 1926 


June 10, 1926, and Ratified 


Did the Furriers Win? . 


Below appears a cold-blooded chart analyzing the furriers’ conquests. 
i We should have liked to have seen 
the strike end in a genuine victory. That is why we are disgusted with 
the behavior of the leaders who impudently proclaim that all is well, when 
all they have gained for the workers has been an agreement which if it . 
had been made by anybody else would have 


The Strike Setilement at a Glance 


aroused from these very 


i j 


A Realistic View of the Final 
Settlement 





The old agreement to be used as a 
basis of conference. 

The agreement to last for three 
years. ‘ 


Three-year agreement. 





A forty-two-hour week, to be dis- 
tributed during the first five days of 
the week, to make a five-day week for 
seven months in the year; for the 
other five months the forty-two hours 
to be spread over a six-day week, with 
not more than four hours of work on 
Saturday. 


The forty-hour week is granted with 
the understanding that during the last 


shall work four extra hours on Satur- 
day, with single pay for the extra 
work. 


four months of the year the workers 





This establishés the basic forty- 
hour week, but in practice it means 
nothing of the sort. The workers may 
work forty hours during the dull sea- 
son, when they are fortunate if they 
work that amount of hours at all. Dur- 
ing the busy season when a limitation 
upon hours counts, they will work 
forty-four. The provision for single 
pay makes a serious dent in the prin- 
ciple of the forty-hour week, 





A thirty-two-hour week during the 
slow season. 


Loss. 





longing to the Manumit School. The 
tents are pitched on a sunny, sanitary 
slope, facing, on one side, rolling 
meadows and a brook, and on the other 
deep woods and hills. 

The camp staff is composed of men 
and women carefully selected because 
of their experience and special train- 
ing. They are in sympathy with mod- 
ern experimental educational methods 
and acquainted with existing social and 
economic conditions, The children in 
camp are under the constant super- 
vision of a doctor. 

The rates for attendance are $12.50 
a week for children of trade unionists 
and $20 a week for all other children. 
The lower rate for trade unionists is 
made possible through special ar- 
rangements with interested unions. 
Camp will be in operation until Satur- 
day, September 4, and children may 
remain there for as long or short a 
time as they desire. Registration for 
attendance at camp is made at the 
office of Pioneer Youth, I. L. G. W. U. 
Building, 3 West 16th street. 

Pioneer Youth,of America also con- 
ducts a camp in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, near the city of Media. 





BERKELEY SPRINGS, W. VA. 
—Three were killed in the blast at 
the sand pit of the Berkeley Glass 
Sand Company. 





Equal division of work among work- 
ers during the entire year, instead of 
only during three months of the year. 





An’ unemployment insurance fund to 
which every manufacturer is to con- 
tribute three per cent of the amount 
he pays out in wages. 





Punishment of manufacturers who 


break agreement. 





Twenty-five per cent increase over 
old minimum. 





No section contracting. 


Loss, 











Penalties for both workers and em- 
ployers for violation of the provisions 
concerning overtime, minimum scales 


and contracting. » 





The present minimum wage to be 
increased ten per cent. 

At the end of two years the second- 
class minimum (for inferior grade of 
goods) to be abolished. A _ serious 
grievance. 








No subcontracting. 





Foremen not to be permitted to work 
at any branch of the fur trade. 


Minimum wage scales are increased 
ten per cent. 











The provisions of the old agreement 
concerning contracting shall continue 
to govern, with the additional provi- 
sion that there shali be penalties im- 
posed for violation. 





Previously penalties only exacted 
from manufacturers. This means that 
the union and the employers’ associa- 
tions can exact fines to aid their treas- 
uries, when they so please. 





A back-down from the eriginal de- 
mands. Obtainable under the “eight 
points” agreement, 





The “eight points” agreement granted 
original demand. 
Provision for penalties is a gain. 





Employers shall be permitted to hire 
one foreman over the cutters, nailers 
and operators, and one head finisher. 
These employes shall be exempt from 
uhion rules. 





Manufacturer to use only those skins 
which were prepared in union shops 
and bear union labels. 











We Cannot Let 
Them Starve! 





The coal miners of Great Britain, their 
women and children, four million souls 
in all, are in desperate straits. 


They are facing sure starvation—unless 


you help. 


These workers have been making a 
courageous struggle for decent wages 
after a long period of depression when 
earnings have ranged from $11 to $15 a 


week. 
The plight of the 
That of the women 


indeed. In 
near the bleak pit 


being born by ill-nourished women who 
have been on the verge of starvation. for 
Other children are growing up 
under the most wretched of conditions. 


months. 


We appeal especially for these innocent 
victims of a cruel industrial war. 
us give them their chance for life. 


Whatever funds you donate will be 
distributed by trained workers and will be 
entirely in the form of food. 


To act promptly 
lives. 


wretched 


Give generously and give NOW. 
Send your check or money-order today to 


EVELYN PRESTON, Treas. 
British Miners’ Relief 
Committee 


799 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


men is bad enough. 
and children pitiful 
hovels_ clustered 
heads, children are 


Let 


means the saving of 





inspection by union without 
as was 


Shop 
notification to manufacturer, 
the case in the old agreement. 











For two years from Feb. 1, 1926, no 
apprentices to be admitted into the 
industry until it has absorbed those 
already in service. 


Apprentices shall not be engaged for 
a period of two years. 
% 











enjoyed by the workers are re- 
linquished. These are New Year's Day, 
Washington’s Birthday and Lincoln’s 


Birthday. . 


Three holidays with pay formerly | 
| the holidays were paid for. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


An inexcusable concession. Formerly 
The three 
payless holidays mentioned occur dur- 
ing the dull season. That means that 
the employes will miss three days’ pay 
when it is most needed and will be 
paid for part-time work done during 
the weeks whén these holidays occur 
on a forty-hour basis, whereas pre- 
viously it was thirty-six, because the 
other eight hours occurred during a 
legal holiday. This is a distinct loss. 


The provision for no overtime in a 








Overtime to be eliminated as far as 
possible, the exact extent to be deter- 
mined by discussion. 





There shall be no overtime except 
for the four hours of overtime in the 
last four months of the year. 


seasonal industry can only be a fic- 
tion. The strikers’ leaders could not 
permit a provision for overtime unless 
extra payment were granted. Hence, 
the absolute prohibition, which simply 
means that the workers lose the time 
and a half payment they were receiv- 
ing under the old agreement. . 








Immediate discharge of  strike- 
breakers, who are to be reinstated 
after being penalized by a special com- 
mittee of the Joint Board acting with 
the Impartial Chairman of the Con- 
ference Committee of the Fur Indus- 
try, Dr. Paul Abelson. 





The presence of Dr. Abelson on the 
committee guarantees leniency to the 
strike-breakers. 





- EXPROPRIATION 


(Continued from page 1) 
| thoroughly and laid it before a large 
| meeting of party officers. The ques- 
| tion at issue was whether for the first 


However, before this ques- 
the stage of dis- 
of it had 


by a vote. 
tion emerged from 
some inkling 
| reached the and the Com- 
munist party the 
| exploiting t*~ question of the referen- 
| dum for a big propaganda effort. But 
; the executive of the 
| at once took the lead and jointly with 
| the Communist party brought before 
| the government a motion for the hold- 
ing of a referendum 
In the Constitution it 
that the referendum shall 


| cussion, 
public, 
conceived 


Socialist party 


is 

be pre- 
mand. This portion of the task has 

te reached its conclusion. 

| ‘The initiation of the preliminary de- 


permission, which has to be brought 





REICH VOTES ON 


time the attempt should be made to} 
allow the people to express their will | 


idea of | 


provided | 


representing at 
least 100,000 Then the ini- 


| tiating parties are bound to 
| through at their own expense the pro- 
|eedure of the preliminary demand. 
| They must despatch to the various 
| constituencies the announcements to 
be posted in public, together with 
| lists for signature. It was agreed be- 
| tween the Communists and the Social 
| Democratic party that each party 
| should carry on its agitation inde- 
| pendently, and that the expenses of 
the procedure would be met equally 
| between the parties. The two parties 
|had to despatch lists for signature 
| and posters to some 60,000 constituen- 
cies. In addition enofmous quantities 
| of propaganda literature. 
To give a general idea of this ardu- 
ous task, we will only mention that 
| the Social Democratic party, in addi- 
| tion to 300,000 lists for signature and 
30,000 accompanying letters forwarded 
jin 40,000 envelopes to the towns, con- 
stituencies and parishes, despatched 
.for propaganda purposes to the local 
organizers of the party inter alia, 
2,000,000 pamphlets, 850,000 posters, 
ne.es for speakers and drafts of 
| speeches in editions of 20,000, thirteen 


by a political party 


voters. 


1 
| 
| 
| 


carry 


| ceded by a preliminary public de- | illustrated schemes for various kinds | 


of 


of pamphlets, and two editions 
about 100,000 special numbers of two 


| journals. The Communists had to 


| mand is set going by a request for | meet a similar distribution. This has) 


| made heavy claims on the party's re- 


by 5,000 electors to the Reichstag, or! sources, which have to be found by 


voluntary effort by means of ex- 
traordinary subscriptions and by col- 
lections. 


out any compensation. The 


by the war, for people dependent 
small pensions or incomes, for impov- 
erished victims of the inflation, for 
landworkers, small holders and small 
farmers, and for the creation of set- 
tlements on the confiscated land. The 
castles and other buildings would be 
used for purposes of general welfare, 
|} culture and education, especially for 
convalescent and children’s homes. 
This, the greatest political effort 
achieved by the German people over 
the preliminary demand, testifies at 
home and abroad the good republican 
| spirit prevailing amongst wide classes 
|}of the German people. It means an 
of faith in the Republic The 
lies shattered = on 


| act 
monarchy 
ground 








Mo.— Four men 
an explosion of 
gelatine cartridge 


CARTHAGE, 
were killed in 
powder in a 
packing house. 


BUTTE, Mont.—Three miners 
trapped by a cavc-ir on the 1,900- 
foot level of the West Colusa 
copper mine. 


, 


| 


| 


The draft for the referendum pro- | 
vides for confiscation of the whole | 
possessions of the royal houses with- | 
returns | 


| 


would be utilized for the unemployed, | 
for those wounded or left dependent | in the Ladywood division of Birming- and hopes for the betterment of man- 
on} ham recently. 


the won 


| 


BRITISH ELECTORS GIVE 
LABOR NEW VICTORIES | 
IN LOCAL CONT ESTS| 





There was a municipal by-election 
These seats previously 
a majority | 
terri- 
two 
have | 


Conservative by 
of 4,500. The district is in the 
tory of the Chamberlains. The 
brothers, Sir Austin and Neville, 
seats in the Cabinet and have run Bir- 
mingham just as the late Senator Pen- 
used to Pennsylvania. 


Mosley, a 


had gone 


dominate 
son-in-law of the 


rose 
Oswald 
late Marquise of Curzon, who will op- 
pose Neville Chamberlajn in that dis- | 
trict at the next general election, cam- | 
paigned in the municipal by-election 
appealing to the electorate to vote for | 
Labor as a protest against government | 
Labor 
than | 


methods in the general strike. 
with majority of more 
1,100 | 
This victory, following another one} 
a few weeks ago, verifies the predic- | 
tion of The New Leader that Premier | 
Baldwin's party would suffer political | 
reverses because of his broken pledge | 
settlement of the i 


regarding the 


| eral strike. 


Walter Domarotius was killed 
when he came in contact with a 
charged wire. 


IN WORLD 
CONGRESS 


(Continued from page 1) 
bread, butter, marmalade and coffee, 
with either cheese or eggs. 

Food Ends a Revolution 

And for each repast hungry bri- 
gades, armed with plate, spoon, knife 
and cup, waited in front of their re- 
spective tents, 

Of course, there were hitches. An 
hour’s delay in serving dinner one 
day resulted in an impromptu parade 
of hungry campers. Beating the 
tattoo with their spoons on the metal 
plates, they marched behind the band, 
around and around the camp, gather- 
ing recruits at each tent, eager to 
protest against the procrastination of 
the commissary department, but dis- 
persing rapidly at the sight pf food. 

The coffee was a source o endless 
jests. No one was entirely sure of 
what it was made. Some of the 
campers staged a mock funeral for 
one who had supposedly died from the 
effects of it—not of the quantity, but 
of the quality—the funeral Orator ex- 
Plained. 

But the food was plentiful, 
was hot. Fresh air, 
tired feet, created: 
asked no. questions 
complaints. 


Before Business Started 

The washreom, if one can use the 
term, was the scene of many curious 
encounters, Rows and rows of spigots 
emptied their contents into a kind of 
trough. Basins were provided, but 
the majority preferred to wash under 
running water. The boys stripped 
and ‘washed from the waist up and 
the knees down. The girls were a 
trifle more modest, but did not hesi- 
tate to emerge in their night robes 
and lather vigorously their faces, 
necks, arms, legs and feet. Perhaps 
it destroyed a little of the Piquancy 
of the charm of the gentler sex to 
see it thus en des habille. As one 
boy explained to me: 

“The first morning I stayed there a 
half hour, there was so much to see. 
The second day I only noticed a few— 
the pretty ones; the third morning was 
so cold I didn’t look at any one, but 
hurried through as fast as I could.” 

But a more wholesome basis for 
g00d comradeship undoubtedly re- 
sulted and helped to break down some 
of the foolish barriers and false mod- 
esty from which the girls are usually 
the ones to suffer. 

So much for the details of camp 
life. Though important in themselves, 
in a bigger sense they served merely 
as a background for the serious busi- 
ness of the conference. 

Populace Greets Visitors 

The Dutch comrades arranged an 
admirable program. 

By day, a visit to picture galleries, 
or to a cimema, where the history and 
geography of Holland were graphic- 
ally portrayed and explained. By 
night, two huge meetings in the town, 
one in an auditorium, and one in a 
stadium seating 35,000 people. Sing- 
ing, folk dancing, pageants represent- 
ing the old ideals of war and the 
newer ideals of peace, brotherhood 
and _ internationalism. A torchlight 
procession through the streets of Am- 
sterdam, wending its way back into 
camp at two o’clock in the morning. 
But it was not a weary way, Lusty, 
happy voices were singing ever with- 
out cessation. 

Even the police who escorted us 
chatted in a friendly manner all along 
the line, and joined frequently in the 
singing. 

Each time that we marched through 
the town, in fact, we were accorded 
a reception that indicated the deepest 
and most widespread interest. Red 
banners were displayed from hun- 
dreds of windows, while crowds of 
eager onlookers lined up along the 
curbs to cheer us as we passed. 

Saying Good-Bye 

The last day ,was reserved for a 
boat ride up to Alkmaar, where one 
can see a bit of old Holland. A walk 
through the woods and sand dunes to 
Bergen on the See, a bath in the 
Zuyder Zee, the return boat ride and 
moonlight walk back to the camp ter- 
minated an almost perfect day. But 
even the stoutest and boldest spirits 
pled guilty of fatigue after the two 
and one-half hour walk on the sand 
dunes, and were glad to curl up on 
the soft straw in their tents and live 
it all over again in dreamland. 

On Wednesday morning a reville at 
6 a. m.; hasty preparation for depar- 
ture; universal farewells and promises 
to write; ranks forming; banners 
waving; group after group marching 
away: then, all, all over. Nothing left 
but the empty tents, desolate and bare, 
bare. 

But the spirit the 
lowship and brotherly love and affec- 
tion, the affirmation of common ideals 


and it 
combined with 
appetites that 
and made no 


engendered, fel- 


This will live on, engraved on 
lives of each one 


kind. 
the hearts and the 
who formed a part of the First Intere 
national Youth Congress at Amstere 
dam. 








Workers’ 


UNITY 
HOUSE 


FOREST PARK, PA. 


Owned and Managed by 
The International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union 


The Workers’ Summer Resort in the 
Blue Ridge Hills of Pennsylvania 
Beautiful Surroundings 
Unexcelicd Food 
Concerts Daily 


All Sports 
Dancing 


REGISTER NOW! 


2 West 16th Street, New York 
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BERGER FOR NEW 
CONSTITUTION 


ee 


Socialist Congressman 
Moves to Call Conven- 
tion to Revise National 


Law 


—_e—— 


Washington. 

EVISION of the Constitution of 
R the United States by a consti- 

tution convention is proposed 
by Representative Berger, Socialist, 
in a House resolution. His measure 
would amend the Constitution by 
granting to Congrbss the right to call 
such a convention. 

“I know,” said Berger, “that nutiicie 
offends and antagonizes the vested in- 
terests more than criticism of the 
Constitution. They know that the 
present Constitution was designed by 
the wealthy class of that day—the 
speculators of scrip and the big land- 
owners and their representatives— 
with a view to preventing the people 
from exercising political influence. 
For many years only those who had 
wealth could vote. Only one-sixth of 
the people had the franchise at the 
time the Constitution was ratified, and 
most of them did not vote.” 

Changes which Berger believes the 
spirit of the twentieth century re- 
quires should be made in this docu- 
ment, patched in nineteen places since 
1787, are various. He would “put 
teeth in” the Bill of Rights, as to free- 
dom of speech, press and assemblage, 
to protect the rights of strikers as 
‘against the clubs and hall-locking of 
police. He would also make effective 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments, to protect the Negroes against 
lynching and other violence at the 





Herbert H. Merrill 





SCHENECTADY LABOR 


——_e——_ 


Calling attention to the suppression 
practiced against Norman Thomas, 
Socialist, by’ several radio companies 
in New York City, the Schenectady 
Trades Assembly has sent, through its 
Chairman of the Legislative Commit- 
tee, Herbert H. Merrill, Senator Dill a 
letter urging enactment of his bill pro- 
viding for non-political control of the 
radio. 


AMSTERDAM URGES 








hands of the whites. He would elim- 
inate the prohibition amendment. He | 
would make he Constitution more |} 
easily amendable, would deny to the | 
Supreme Court the right to pass upon | 
the constitutionality of acts of Con- | 
gress, and he would “make jt possible | 
to enact child welfare, minimum wage | 
and other welfare legislation, 
which is under our anti- 
quated Constitution. 


LITHUANIAN SOCIALISTS 
MAKE HUGE GAINS 


the withuanian So- 


social 
impossible 


A big victcry for 


cial Democrats and a decided setback | 
for the clerical reactionaries ruling 
that little republic in the elections for 
Parliament held May 8 and 9, is re- | 
ported in German newspapers. 

The Government bloc was over- 
thrown, being reduced from forty-| 
one to thirty seats, while the Social | 
Democrats increased their Deputies | 


from eight to fifteen and the so-called 
Popular Socialists (or Popular Peas- 
Party) from sixteen to 
twenty-three. 


ants’ rose 


The various racial min- 
ority parties won nine seats and five | 
Deputies were elected from Memelj 
Land on a platform calling for auton- 


omy. Consequently, the reactionaries, 
headed by Premier Bystra, will prob- | 
able have to give way to some sort | 
of combination composed of the for- 
mer opposition groups. 

The victory was won despite a fear- 
ful campaign of terrorism waged by 
the Government forces. So-called | 
Lithuanian Fascisti distributed leaf- 
lets threatening death to the Social- 
ists and Jews and the Government 
staged a mass trial of several score 


of workers accused of Communism, 
plotting against the state and all sorts 
of horrible crimes. But the good work 
of the Socialists and the 
peasants was effective nevertheless. 
If the Popular Peasants’ 
Party and minorities can 
operate the reaction lost its grip 
on Lithuariia for good. The new 
Seimas has 85 members, instead of 78 
due to growth in population and the 
annexation of Memel Land. 


progressive 


Socialists, 
racial co- 
has 








A SUMMER 
COURSE 


The 


‘Golden Ages’ 
of Civilization 


In the light of Proletarian criticism 
WILL BE GIVEN BY 


LEON SAMSON 


| a8 to 
matter by 


the daily 
| Socialists, 
| Milan 
class hatred by 
festo of 
of the Revolutionary Parties 
called 
ON | L’Avanti recently 
of 1,750 lire (at 4 cents apiece) from | 
the Itallan Socialists of 
help political victims in Italy. 


In noting the fight being made by the 
Chicago Federation of Labor for the 


| right to broadcast its messages through 


the air, Mr. Hoover to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the Amsterdam Bu- 
reau of the International Federation of 
Trace Unions remarked: 

“Nothing could show more clear- 
ly than the strike in Great Britain 
how important it is to the work- 
ers that they should control their 
own wireless stations, in order to 
prevent the government from hav- 
ing a monopoly of the wireless such 
as the British Government pos- 
sesses, 

“In Holland, the Workers’ Wire- 
less Association, which hires the 
national wireless station one eve- 
ning each week in order to con- 
duct its own propaganda, seized 
the opportunity last week of broad- 
casting, in English, French and 
German, reports received from the 
International Transport Workers, 
the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, etc., on the situa- 
tion in Great Britain, and in par- 
ticular on the steps actually taken 
or being planned on the Continent 
to assist the British workers. 
Owing to the non-appearance of 
newspapers in England, and the 
reports circulated from capitalist 
sources, the British workers would 
otherwise have learned nothing of 
these activities of their continental 
comrades, or would have received 
only misleading and biased infor- 
mation.” 


Filippo Turati Calls 


Fer Recruits to F ight | 
All Dictatorships | 


first number of the weekly 
(Rome), the publication of 
March and which 
gap caused by 
suppression of the daily Unitarian So- 
cialist paper of the name, the 
veteran Filippo Turati makes a ringing 
call for recruits who are convinced of 
the necessity of democracy within and 
without the party and have no illusions 
the evils of dictatorship, no 
whom imposed. 

The responsible editor of l’Avantl, 
organ of the Maximaiist 
was acqultted recently by a| 
having incited to 
publishing a mani- 
International Bureau | 
(the so- 
International of the Rejected). 
reported the receipt | 


In the 
Giustizia 
is begun in 
to fill the 


which w 


is trying 


same 


court of 


the 


Hoboken to| 





CAMDEN. — With the death | 
early today of Howard Myle, the | 
number of workers who have lost | 
their lives in the construction of 


the Delaware River bridge 
mounted to thirteen. 
WORCESTER, Mass. — Mario 


Latugo, a tractor driver, was in- 
stantly killed when a_ two-ton 
machine overturned and crushed 
him, 








LABOR TEMPLE 
244 E. 14th St. (near Second Ave.) | 





Wednesday Eve’gs, at 8:30 P. M. 


Open air and other accommodations dur- 
ing hot weather 





JUNE 23—The Golden Age of Pericles 
The Reign of Cultured Scoundrels 


JUNE 30—The Golden Age of Augustus 
—The Sycophancy of Genius 

JULY 7—The Golden Age of the Ren 
aissance—The Inhumanity of Humanism. 

JULY 14—The Golden Age of Louis 
XIV—A Study in Kings and Clowns, 

JULY 21—The Golden Age of Eliza- 
beth—Poets, Pirates and Calibans. 

JULY 28—The Golden Age of Coolidge 
—Moneybags in the Saddle 

AUGUST 4—The Next World War— 


The Doom of Gold. 


QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION AFTER 
EACH LECTURE 


ADMISSION 25c. 














Workmen's Furniture Fire 


ENDORSES DILL BILL 


LABOR-OWNED RADIOS 


the | 


| which opens on June 15. 


700 REJOIN SHOE 
STRIKE 


Demonstration of Pick- 
eters Before Brooklyn 
Factory Wins New 
Converts 


During a demonstration of 500 pick- 
eters before the factories of the 
American Shoe Company, 166 Livings- 
ton street; Wolf & Son, 273 State 
street, and Lax & Abowitz, 17 Smith 
street, Brooklyn, 700 shoe workers 
marched out singing and shouting and 
joined the strike of the American 
Shoe Workers’ Protective Unon. 

The 700 men had formerly been out 
on strike, but broke ranks last week 
and returned to their factories. Their 











Leaders of the new group control- 
ing the strike are Max Kaplan, 215 
East Eighteenth street, Manhattan, 
and Abe Mershon, 266 Keap street, 
Brooklyn. Valenti announced that new 
life has been infused into the strike 
and that the strikers are in a stronger 
position now than they have ever been 
before. A hearing will be held in the 
Bridge Plaza Court, Brooklyn, for C. 
Gagnon, 55 Nassau street, a striker, 
arrested by Brooklyn police last Sat- 
urday on a charge of disorderly con- 
duct during a clash between police 
and strikers. 


VOTERS OF ESTONIA 
BACK SOCIALIST PROTEST 


The protests of the Socialist Party of | 
| Estonia against the high-handed per- 
i secution of alleged, and genuine, Com- 
j}munists and labor leaders by the 
| agrarian-dominated Cabinet long after 
|the suppression of the Communist 
| putsch of December 1, 1924, and the | 
| withdrawal of the two Socialist mem- 
| bers from the Government last De- | 
| cember were approved by the voters 
|of the little Baltic republic at the gen- 
leral elections of May 15, 16, and 17. 

The straight Socialist Party strength 
in the new Parliament is 24, against 
| 22 in the old Chamber, of whom 8 had | 
| belonged to the Independent Socialist 
| Labor Party 
j}effected in April, 1925. 


the later 


“As 





an 


nected with 








“The 


of the 
Moscow; 


the Socialist 


| the 
| Maximalists, 


This gain was | cember, 1922, 


|from the regular Socialist Party of a 





group headed by three ex-Communist structions to join the Maximalist Party he U. 8.8 - 
Deputies shortly before the election | tg the Communists. This plan mis- = : Poe " — oe ‘i td . 5 ae 
who labeled themselves Estonian Labor carried—the extraordinary Congress of rete ve e oh 2 me e = 
Party and succeeded in winning six the Maximalists in April, 1923, in|" “°° n wages ($ a to $ a wee 
seats. In the elections of 1923 the Milan, refused unton with the: Com- for night work in civilized America), 
“i a ‘ a atl, . { ¢ - “* 
Communists won ten seats, but their muniats. Serrati was replaced by inhuman treatment by their employ 
party was outlawed after the abortive Nenni in the editorship of Avanti. He ers, the denial of their constitutional 
} ° a - . “ ic * 
jcoup of December, 1924. Three Com- now published a paper of his own, rizht, and ruthless attacks on their 
;munist Deputies joined the Socialist peaceful meetings by violent police- 


Party and three others lined up with 
}some former Socialists and formed an | 
| independent group. Two of the other 
|four were said to have fled to Russia 
and two were reported shot. 

Just before the elections, the police 
arrested Deputy Abramson, a leader of 


accepted by 
only 


of the Socialist 


Mussolini's 
editorship of Avanti, 
flag of absolute anti-militarism during 
the war, and this glorious period dur- 
ing the Socialist movement in Italy will 
also redound to his fame. 
post-war period his name was con- 
the hesitations and 
divisions in the Italian working class. 
following dates from 
years of his life appear like a kaleido- 
scopic change: 
the president of the Second Congress | 
International in 
1921, he remained 
in Leghorn with Turati and Treves in 
on the occasion of 


Communist 
in January, 


the 
came to the 


Wins Labor’s Praise 


GM Serrati 
x + ae 





G. M. Serrati 





action marked the first victory of a ° 2 “ F ’ 
more progressive strike committee Stationary Firemen to resign from his 
elected to supersede in power the Civic Federation. Indeed, Easley ac- 
union officials, according to Jerome tually stooped to calling the great Brit- 
Valenti, organizer. INTERNATIONAL RECALLS ish labor journalist and member of 

: | Parliament. George Lansbury (known 


SERRATI’S LIFE FOR LABOR 


——_e——_ 


Following the publication of the news 
of the death from a stroke of paralysis 
of Giacinto Menotti Serrati on May 10 
in a little village near Lake Como, at 
the age of 53 years, the Zurich Bureau 
and Labor Interna- 
tional issued the following summary of 
activities of the one-time 
fighting Italian Socialist editor: 
successor in 


he 


all 


In July, 


Party 


| the split with the Communists. 
| im April, 1922, he represented the whole 
Socialist Party 
outside all international connections, at 
the Conference of the Three Interna- 
tional Executives in Berlin. 
1922, at the Congress in Rome, he split 
Socialist 


Party 


to whom fell Avanti, 
before the amalgamation [of which he remained editor. In 

he was again in Moscow 
made in the face of the splitting off) 4+ the Fourth Coneress of the Com- 
munist International, and received in- 


Pagine Rosse, whose undisguised Com- 
munist policy led in August, 1923, to his 
exclusion from the Maximalist Party. 

“As a repentant sinner, he was again 
Communists, 
front a little during 
the last three years of his life.” 


of Italy, 


jin the moon), Easley adds this vile 

and joined the falsehood: “These Reds are not after 
and higher wages and better conditions, but 

De- | they want to take over the factories in 


CANT SHOOT 


cytidine 
(Continued from page 1) 


the Social Action Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
by declaring. “The authors of the 
Bishop's Program (for social justice) 
ought all to be put in jail.” Dr. John 
A. Ryan of that body, one of labor's 
staunchest friends, rejoined by labeling 
Easley as “a tortuous retainer of plu- 
tocracy”’—a fitting epithet for the trai- 
tor to labor who had his secret agent 
“investigate” the ministers preparing 
the Interchurch Federation report on 
the Steel Strike and then sent his 
agent's distorted report to Judge Gary! 

Easley defamed the iate Senator La 
Follette and the Progressive Party. 
His reckless vilification of British labor 
led Warren S. Stone and President 
Timothy Healy of the Brotherhood of 





as “the best loved man in England"), 
a “Bolshevik and a grafter.” Even 
such a strong American union as the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, which 
owns three large Jabor banks, is 
damned by Easley as “bolshevistic” be- 
cause of its progressive principles. 
Called Free Speech “Nuisance” 

Equally unconscionable are Easley’s 
vituperations against the American 
Civil Liberties Union, whose director 
he falsely brands as a communist be- 
cause he dares to defend poor foreign 
workingmen deprived of their consti- 
tutional liberties. Incidentally, Easley’s 
pamphlet, “Free Speech a Nuisance,’ 
is so un-American that it might well 
have been written by some of his roy- 
alist friends from czarist Russia. 

The last nail in Easley’s coffin as 
a fake “friend of labor” has just been 
driven by himself. In the “Confiden- 
tial—Not To Be Published” letters ne 
recently sent to Mr. Ivy L. Lee (some- 
times called “Poison Ivy” because of 
the astute anti-union propaganda he 
has ably turned out for such big open- 
shop employers as the Steel Trust and 
Standard Oil), Easley wantonly slan- 
ders the noble men and women who 
are leading the heroic Passaic textile 
strikers to victory. After calling these 
leaders communists (many of them are 
no more communists than is the man 


the 
held high the 


During the 


three 


1920, he was 


Again 


which stood 





In October, 


Moscow style.” 
chanced to asked to 
strikers when they 


regular 

The writer 
help these Passaic 
presented their case to members of 


be 


men—an industrial situation so rotten 
that Honorable Frank P. Walsh, former 
chairman of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, denounced it as the 
worst he had ever heard of in all his 
experience. Yet long-suffering 


but he 


these 





the so-called Labor Party, while he 
was talking on the street with an al- 
| leged Communist named Riismann. A 
search is said to have revedled that 
| the latter had a typewriter, a mani- 
| folding apparatus, some literature and 
ja list of addresses. He was at once 
court-martialed as a dangerous Bol- 
shevist agent from Moscow and shot 
one hour after he was found “guilty.” 
| Abramson was held in jail, but his | 


}election to the Chamber will probably 


revolutionist, 





notice from 


frec him. These incidents were ex- | S°Ci#list and Labor International: ple like these Passaic strike lead- 
| ploited in the compaten by both “He was the founder of the first ers, since “Under our form of 
| ; secret revolutionary organization in government, if we once let them 


| Socialists and Communists to the dis- 


| advantage of the reaction. Neverthe- 


| less, the Agrarians managed to hold as its task vom work of propaganda ight d 

|their 23 seats and will probably be among the — of the people. The phi eo nor even feed them 

| able to line up enough members of ‘Techaikoves’ organization, which was one ee P " : 
|the various bourgeois groups to re- founded in 1869 and very soon had I do not question Mr. Easley’s right 
| hold such brutal 


tain control of the new Parliament 


in Russia, 


The composition of the Chamber of 





the Zurich 


Russia—named 


played a 
part in the revolutionary movement in 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEWS 
TCHAIKOVSKY’S WORK i202 Sui0"%or 





The passing of the veteran Russian | 


Nikolai 


Tchaikovsky, in London on April 30 at 
|! the age of 76 years drew the following 
Bureau of the 


after 


branches in nearly all the large towns | to 


him—which 


great 





textile strikers committed no act of 
violence, were ready and willing to 
negotiate with their employers, and 
| agreed with the Secretary of Labor to 
work immediately if their 

agree with their 


union to pay them a living wage 
Would Shoot Strikers 
And yet this man Easley, in his 
letter to Ivy Lee, dated April 1, 
1926, regrets that we have no Mus- 
solini over here to deal with peo- 


Vassilyevitch | 





in, we could not shoot them at 
sight nor beat them up as they 


set 


anti-labor opin- 


historical | ions if he wants to. .I believe in the 


EASLEY SORRY HE 


DEBS JOINS COMMITTEE MATT 
TO AID 5,000 CHILDREN 
OF N. J. TEXTILE STRIKERS 





























































































Eugene V. Debs has wired the | 

Emergency Committee for Strikers’ | «. 
Relief, at 799 Broadway, New York $7,000 Collected in Ps 
City, accepting a position on a sub- York to Honor OT: 


committee of that organization for the | 
special purpose of raising funds for | 
milk for the children of the striking | 
Passaic textile workers. Debs wired: | 


“Certainly, I will be glad to serve and | : 
; 2 - : sium ceem to be disturbed 
help the-Passaio strikers in any way | 


possible.” the decision of the ec! 
ssible, | . F 
‘ , . tee e Soc 

Norman Thomas is chairman of the posse me Yin Socialist ang ‘in 
Emergency Committee, which is mak- | atemrerte — 2 Sea ev 
ing a drive for a large milk fund to | the People’s House in Brussels to 
provide milk for more than 5,000 chil- | tosis 
dren throughout the summer. | satable victim 

The committee is also raising funds | black-shirted bravi. 
for the relief of British miners, under 
authorization from <A. J. Cook, the 


ist Slain by Fascisti : 


Orr: bourgeois newspapers in 





of Benito Musso 
The Gazette, 


the sien. of “this individual” being thus E 
| honored in Belgium, and other papers ~ 


strike leader. This week Miss Evelyn . 

Oreston, who heads the work for the | have hinted that Fascist bands might 

British Miners’ relief, wired $1,000 to | destroy the monument if it is put up 
| there. 


England and she reports that men and 

women in all walks of life are respond- Taking up this challenge, Le Peuple 
ing to the appeal to. help women and | of Brussels points out that the erection 
children of the coal fields. of the monument is not aimed against 


COOLIDGE PACKS BOARD [tc rr comen ona 
WITH LABOR’S FOES 


sult to the Russian people. It says, a8 
page 1) 





|“Matteotti has rescued the honor of 
Italy. At 40 years of age he died as @ 
champion of freedom.” 

The rage of the bourgeois press fs 
another symptom of the aberration of 


(Continued from 


rise.” They, like the unions, expected : 
¥ 5d : : the Belgian bourgeoisie, which is flirt- 
a new set of men to be chosen. : Tab ‘ 
Situation Is Critical jing with Fascism. This, of course, ~ 
Dstiage a ial ..|makes no difference to the Belgian 
The situation created by oolic S¢’S | Labor party. Its general secretary. 


affront to railroad labor is critical, 
since the wage movement of the train 
service brotherhoods is advanced to a 
point where the Board of Mediation is 
soon to be obliged to attempt a settle- | 
ment of the dispute. If the Senate con- 
firmed these selections, the majority of 
the board would unhesitatingly use its 
powers to defeat the brotherhoods’ de- 
mands. Back of Coolidge in his stack- 
ing of the board against labor and a 
higher wage level is James M. Emery, 
lobbyist in Washington for the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, | tell you that it is happy to accept 
who has fought this from | offer, and will not fail to do every= 
the start. Emery has insisted that the thing necessary to see to it that the 
measure would lead to a wage increase, | "-Onument erected to the memory of ~ 
and this wage boost would force manu- the unforgettable martyr of Socialism 
née ta thelr turn. will be placed under the best conditios 
Oy ET in the temple of the, workers of the 


Cool- . 5 « 
undertaken to 


Van Roosbroeck, has addressed the ~ 
following letter to the secretariat of 
the Socialist and Labor International: 

“The Bureau of the General Council — 
has taken note of the decision of the 
Executive Committee of the Interna= 
tional proposing to place the monument ~— 
to Matteotti in one of the halls of the © 
Maison du Peuple of Brussels. It has” 
asked me to convey to the Executi¥ 
Committee of the International its most 
ardent thanks for the great honor cOf= 
ferred upon the Belgian party, and t@ 


legislation 


facturers to raise wa 
By his selections for 
idge appears to have 
block any wage movement in the rail- 
to prevent 


Belgian capital.” 

The National Committee of the Ger- 
man Socialist party decided at its 
“ meeting of April 20, in accordance with 
the the proposal of the International, to 
hold throughout the whole Reich meet- 
ings and collections on June 10, the 
second anniversary of Matteotti’s 
death, which are to be devoted to the 
Matteotti Fund. 

In New York the fund for a Matte- 


road industry, and thereby 
a betterment of wage levels in 
manufacturing industries. 

Winslow, Morrow and Hanger can- 
not be confirmed in the remaining pe- 
riod of the present session of Congress. 
Friends of the railroad labor organi- 
zations in the Senate will fix responsi- 
bility on Coolidge and his big busi- | otti memofial, probably to consist of a 
ness advises, and will force him to| building devoted to labor activities, 
withdraw the names or else wait: to| being raised by Il Nuovo Mondo, is 
give them recess appointments. If rapidly approaching the $7,000 mark. 


these men take up the rail wage ques- 
tion under the cloud of inability to se- 








Five women were burned to 





cure confirmation of their own ap-| death when a spark from a saw é 
pointment, there will be no rail labor ignited a quantity of celluloid in 
peace. the Sutton Top Shop. 





















BEWARE OF CLOGGED BOWELS 


You shorten your life many years when 
you carry in your system waste matter 
that nature intended to be evacuated. 
























The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 














evacuates your bowels, regulates your 
liver and keeps you hale and hearty. 











sanctity of the Bill of Rights in the | 





Deputies is as follows: Socialists, 24: Russia. The leading organizations of American Constitution, even if Mr. | 
Agrarians, 23; Colonists, 14; Party of | the seventies ‘Zemlya Volya’ and Easley. does not, and I want him to | 
Labor, 13; People’s Party, 8; Labor ‘Narodnaya Volya and the chief | have the freedom of speech which he | 
Party, 6; Christian People’s Party, 5; | ¢24ers of the Russian mavement | would deny to others. But I do say 
Russians, 3; Germans, 2: House Own- | °isinated from this organization. that any man w ho stains his lips with | 
ers, 2. “Tchaikovsky himself withdrew |such slimy slanders. of a group of 
——s early from revolutionary work, and in| starving workers striking for a living | 

the last years of his life, through the | wage as those uttered by this man 


‘Carpenters Sign Peace 
With Sheet Metal Workers , 


| intellectual 





chaos of 
| period, he was even deflected into the 
counter-revolutionary 


the 


camp, even g0o- 


is no longer fit for the friend- | 
even the distant respect of | 
those who are fighting the battles of 


Easley 
labor. 


ship or 


post-war 





















ing so far as to join in preparations for 
eae af 4 an armed intervention against the Bol- 

General Seer« ii Gee po age | meniona.? trees ager pm iots — 1; 7 | 
Sheet Metal Workers? Peter net a | retain its significance for all those who | instrumental solos, folk and inter- | 
Hite a eres eee Zar are acquainted with the revolutionary | pretive dancing, recitations, mass sing- 
nei age “ a cgi in Wash- | movement of Russia as the symbol of | Ing, etc. The greater part of this —pro- 
ng alone y + nodal pegeogerertew the birth of the organized fight for | aang will: be presented around a log | 
Beothivheed af Garseabice ta tadlen- liberation from the fetters: of re- | fire. All workers, regardless of prole- 

: | pression.” | tarian political affiliation, who love the | 
apolis : at the executives of the two | | creat outdoors are welcome to join us. | 
unions have signed a peace agreement | F ‘ F > *} 
covering their juriedictional difter- | i H ag tg ae rh stro dhger nat | 

Tourist Club Hike | bers street and Hudson River; time 
ences. | Sunday, June 20, we hike to our Saturday afternoon, June 19, 4:15 

If and when the agreement fs ratified | camp in Midvale, N. J., to celebrate the | p. m.: round trip fare, $1.70; leader 

the two organizations will divide work | first day of Summer. This day has!W. Beck. Non-members need not 

} in connection with the laying of floors, | been celebrated for hundreds yes worry about food or sleeping accom 
setting of windows and fixing of hollow | thousands of years. We have arranged | modations, as there is an abundance 

forms for concrete columns, involving | a highly artistic program of vocal and of both at reasonable prices. 

changes in methods of building con+s | 

struction which have been established | a — os 


Insurance Society 


Notice is hereby given to all the 
members that the assessment 
amounts to 10 cents for each hun- 
dred dollars of insurance. Assess- 
ments will be received at the fol- 
lowing places: 


BRONX, N. Y. 


At 4215 Third Avenue. 
of 3rd Avenue and Tremont Avenue, 
Bronx, N. Y¥. 


From June 8th to 14th inclusive 


Northwest corner || 


| which 


|} in conventions 





in d 


discussed | 


in recent years. The point 
has been most often 
the jurisdiction | 
window frames 





was 
metal 


of the 


over setting of 
Adjustment 

tween the Cary and the 

Metal Workers will probably bring the 


differences be- 


yenters Sheet 


| 

| 
Carpenters back into affiliation with | 
he building trades department of the | 
American Federation of Labor To | 





The office hours for all 


| 
places outsid j 
of Manhattan are from 10 A. M. to 
| 


6 P. Mu: Seterdays to 1 P. 3. Wanted 2 capable Group Leaders, 

j one for boys and one for girls, for a 

|}medern Sunday School Camp. Call 

THE BOARD OF MANAGEMENT J! sundays after 7.30 P. M. Tanzer, 586 








| Mor ris Park Avenue, Bronx, 


GROUP LEADERS WANTED I 





CAMP TAMIMENT 


FOREST PARK, PA. 


he A. F. of L. the news of signing of | 
"at ° ’ o* 
the agreement was most welcome, | Nature's on onder 
fania, <U 
|} since it removed the most important : 
dispute remaining between interna- All outdoor sports. 
, as ~ ful bathing 
tional unions affiliated in the Federa- | pe Ps tea oe 
: glorio 
tion, | 


MAKE EARLY RESERVATIONS 


Camp Tamiment, Forest Park, Pa. 
N. Y. Phone Stuy. 3094 


Excellent 
us hall on shore of lake. 


NOW OPEN 


FOR ADULTS 


pt. . ot ee a oe my of Pennsyl- Attractive Offices to let in the recently $ 
miles fr aw: fater Ge ‘COR 4 E 
om Lelaware ater Gap reconstructed modern ballding of the Home INCORPORATED : 


Fourteen splendid tennis courts. Delight- | 
food. Dancing and entertainment in 
Beginning July 5, daily lecture 
by eminent speakers 


MODERATE RATES 


Office of the Workmen's Furniture Fire In- 
| surance Society, 
Apply week days between 9 a. m. and 6 p. m. 
Saturday, 9 a. m. te 12 only. lat 


Good for young and old. 







At all drug stores—10, 25 and 50c. 




















Re 
More than half your teeth are under the gums. Here 
lodge bits of food and the solid substances from tooth 
Paste and powders. Here pus and pyorrhesa develop. 


Superior to Pastes and Powders! 


; Because it is liquid, free of grit and solid substances 
AMEGIN, the dread enemy of PYORRHEA, 

trates the gum issues, soaks into the deep fw 

destroys germs, cleans up pus. 

AMEGIN, a SAFE dentrifrice, is the oral prophye “a 
latic medication recommended by leading Seatists, 

It will keep your teeth white, your breath sweet 

and make sensitive, bleeding gums firm end 
healthy. It also keeps your tooth brush sanitary. 












































fmel! 

ize AMEGIN is pleasant to use, refreshing, exhilarat- . 
25¢. ing. No solid matter to get under gums. * a 
Family Get the AMEGIN habit and know the joy of @ 

sire healthy mouth and a germ free tooth brush. 

75¢. 

== NG] AMEGIN 

filess 

Centainer. 


PROROUNCE- IT AMMA= JIN 
PYORRHEA LIQUID 
It Heals as 
It Cleanses! 



















Ask Your Druggist 















Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
> 


Offices to Let | 





Insurance Society 








New York and Vicinity and 49 Brancliiés 


in th nited States 
EAST siTH stREET. |" the United States. 
Established Membership 44,000, 


: York and vicin 
t 227 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 
Office Hours, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat. 9 aie 





. 
227 





1872. 
r New 


Main office f 





Phone Stroudsburg 71 








S. HERZO 


Evenings and Sundays, 1436 Glover Street,, Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Wi 
Ave. For addresses of Branch 


Bronx. Take Lexington Ave. Subway. Pel- 
hom Bay Extension, to Zeregs Ave. Station taries “Eis toa ale. oO 


| 1 p.m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays. 
Brooklyn Office open only Me 


and Thursdays from 6:30 to 8:30 p phy 
ig | 


Patent 


Attorney 
116 Nassau 


Street. 











commencement exercises held 
Brookwood Labor “College, 

f New York, on June 4, 
‘the close of the pioneer period 
‘school’s development and the 
of the new era of expansion 
pnsolidation. As a sign of this 
ge, A. J. Muste, whom the general. 
ss insists upon labelling “dean” and 
really chairman of the faculty, 
ced the inauguration of a drive 


Jt i8 appropriate, therefore, at 
iootat to take stock of Brookwood, 

; ments and possibilities. 
the épring of 1921 the, workers’ 
tion movement in the United 
was full of hope. It brought 
© existence the Workers’ Education 
(W: E. B.) and Brookwood, the 
and still the only resident labor 
ve in this country. Some of the 
people were behind both ven- 
: In fact, most of the group who 
t at Brookwood, March 31 and April 
1921, to organize the school, went 
following day to the conference in 
"New York City that established the 
W.E. B. Since then, these two bodies 
have traveled in different ‘directions. 
‘Brookwood nestles among the roll- 
ing hills of Westchester County at 
N. Y¥., about forty miles 
north of New York City. It was 
¥ a modern school for children, 
d and conducted by William and 
Fincke. It is the vision and 
ty of these two that induced them 


ei to turn over their property to the 


_ “New Brookwood.” 


4 


AEE ENING, et nee Sin! Oe 


One third of their 
‘share they retained, the third they sold 
to M. Toscan and Josephine B. Ben- 
to whose lot it fell in confunction 

the Finckes to get the school 

ly under way, and another third 
deeded to A. J. Muste, the new 

nan of the faculty, and his wife, 

feng as they remained connected 

th the school. Therefore, in October, 
the first contingent of students 
faculty trudged up the hilly road 

the large white colonial house, that 
“Yas remained the center of activity 
Zince, guessing, but little knowing, 
What firm foundations they were lay- 


‘From the first Brookwood has had 
{ts roots in the labor movement. Men 
like John Fitzpatrick, James H. 
Maurer, John Brophy, Jay G. Brown, 
Rose Schneiderman, Charles Kutz and 
Abraham Lefkowitz, all active trade 
unionists, were responsible for 
launching the school. Since then, 
Fannia M. Cohn, Phil. E. Ziegler, Gus- 
tav Geiges and Robert Fechner, 
@mong others, have taken an active 
interest in the work. The school has 
been endorsed by twenty international 
unions, ten State federations of labor, 
fourteen city central bodies, as well 
as by district councils and local 
unions. The mAjority of the Board of 
—Mirectors are labor representatives. 
Bleven organizations have gone so far 
as to establish one or more scholar- 
ships at Brookwood for their members. 
All of the members of the faculty have 
some sort of labor background. Of the 
sixty students that the school has at- 
tracted, all, except about ten, who at- 
tended during the first two formative 
years, have been trade unionists, and 
most of them active ones. Practically 
without exception they have remained 
in the labor movement after gradua- 
tion. In addition, many of these have 
from time to time been called back 
to active duty for strikes or relief work, 
while still in attendance at school. 
Then, too, Clinton S. Golden, field 
secretary, has established contacts 
with labor and carried the workers’ 
education gospel practically to every 
Gorner of the United States. Finally, 
the establishment of annual summer 
institutes has brought to Brookwood 
active labor men for periods of one 
week or two. This summer, for in- 
stance, there will be Textile, Giant 
Power and Railway Instituees under 
the auspices of the appropriate labor 
unions. Plans for holding conferences 
‘of union executives from time to time 
@re under way. Yes, there is no doubt 
of it, Brookwood is trade unionist 
through and through. 

The physical equipment of the school 
fis no longer the property of private 
individuals. Through donations it has 
been possible to transfer the whole to 
Brookwood when it became incorpor- 
ated a year ago. This has not insti- 

. tutionalized the college. It may have 
emerged from its experimental stage 
but it is still experimenting. Its early 
‘ideals of a school democratically con- 
trolled “by those living and working 
on the place” have not suffered. In- 
terestingly enough, the pitfalls of un- 
differentiated democracy into which 
other groups have fallen have been 
avoided. Functional democracy has 
been the watchword. It is recognized 
for example, that the faculty has au- 
tonomy in matters of educational 
policy and the students in other things. 
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Nevertheless, there is close co-opera- 
tion and open exchange of views be- 
tween both resident elements. 

if we are going to measure the value 
of Brookwood, we must see what it 
has accomplished. At the commence- 
ment exercises John Coughlin, secre- 


‘tary of the New York City central 


body, who is not at all addicted to 
theorizing, sized up the situation with 
illustrations based upon his own ex- 
perience. He said that a generation 
ago the duties of a labor leader were 
comparatively simple. He kept his 
nose to disputes over hours and work- 


ing conditions. 


But now things -...ve 
become more complicated. He has to 
be conversant with conditions in more 
or less relevant fields. Even the for- 
merly simple questions now require 
expert knowledge of the intricacies of 
business. Brookwood, he felt, was 
sending out trade unionists equipped 
to battle in this new world. 

The faculty, of course, is responsible 
for instructing the graduate in the use 
of the modern arms and ammunition. 
A. J. Muste has been teaching history 
and foreign labor; Arthur W. Calhoun, 





social economics; David J. Saposs, 





trade unionism; Josephine Colby and 
Mildred T. Calhoun, English; Helen 
G. Norton, journalism, and Hazel Mart- 
Kaye, dramatics. The last two sub- 
jects were introduced during the past 
school year and are to be continued. 
The journalism course is of increasing 
importance. A student, who was quite 
skeptical of its usefulness, recently 
confessed his conversion. He had been 
out in the field arranging relief for 
the Passaic strikers. He soon discov- 
ered that proper publicity work in 
modern industrial struggles is not a 
luxury but a necessary weapon in 


the fight. The dramatic work has taken 
up too much of the time of the stu- 
dents last year. It has eaten up a 
good deal of their energy somewhat in 
the manner which similar activities in 
the conventional schools do. But it 
has not been wasteful. Anybody who 
has seen the Brookwood players—and 
they performed in an improvised open- 
air theatre at the commencement ex- 
ercises—will recognize the .potentialir 
ties of the labor drama. It is beauti- 
ful yet effective propaganda. When it 
takes the form of tragedy, it Vivifies 








for us the nature of the social mess 


which we have to clean up. When it 
is comedy, it gives the labor move- 
ment a sense of humor, which is a 
grim necessity. In the future Brook- 
wood will probably carry on-its dra- 
matic work in less elaborate and ex- 
hausting fashion and try to extend it 
to communities that are ready for it. 

A serious problem has arisen. dur- 
ing the last year in the case of stu- 
dents who have left classes in order 
to enter industrial conflicts. While this 
action of theirs is on the face of it 
commendable, it is questionable 
whether it ought to be encouraged. 





——__.—— 


HAVE also introduced a bill to en- 
I force the first amendment to the 
Constitution by making it a Fed- 
eral offense to violate its provisions 
guaranteeing freedom of speech, of the 
press and of assemblage. It makes 
violations of the amendment a felony, 
punishable by two years’ imprison- 
ment or by a fine of $5,000, or both. 

Much is being said about putting 
teeth into the eighteenth amendment. 
That slogan is being heralded by the 
Anti-Saloon League and its servants 
in public office. The, Volstead Act had 
that object in view. 

But it has never been suggested by 
any group of “reformers” to put teeth 
into the first amendment of our Con- 
stitution, which was considered the 
most important amendment by both 
Thomas Jefferson and Alexander 
Hamilton, who otherwise did not agree 
on very many things. 

I regard the first amendment as 
most essential to the preservation of 
fundamental rights of Americans. It 
is also remarkable as being one of the 
few provisions which, instead of lim- 
iting the liberty of the citizen, extends 
it. Moreover, I believe that the first 
amendment can be enforced without 
trouble if a law is passed for its en- 
forcement. 

Of course, I realize that many Amer- 
icans of today are different from those 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. American business men today 
worship Mussolini, who brags that he 
wipes his feet on liberty. Certain 
wealthy Americans today envy Italy, 
Spain and Greece their dictators. They 
find fault with the Russian Com- 
munists, not on account of their meth- 
ods or because a small oligarchy is 
ruling Russia, but because Trotzki, 
Lenin and their friends have laid 
hands on property. One hears every 
day business men deploring the fact 
that Congress is in session and wish- 
ing that Congress would adjourn for- 
ever, if possible—and such an obedient 
Congress, at that. 

Of course, we hear a great deal 
about Americanism ,and Americaniz- 
ing. Capitalist newspapers give prizes 
for the best essays on the Constitu- 
tion, even though the most important 
parts of that Constitdtion are a dead 
letter and are to remain so. 

Patriotism today does not mean the 


‘greatest good for the greatest mass, 


but means military display—fiag day, 
navy day, defense day. 

And democracy today means jobs 
for “deserving Democrats.” 

If Thomas Jefferson would rise from 
his grave today, the Democratic 
statesmen of the South would put him 
into jail immediately as a dangerous 
radical, since he said that violent revo- 
lutions are needed every 25 years to 
preserve liberty. 

As to our Constitution—the right of 
the people to speak freely, to write 
freely and to have the right to as- 
semble for the purpose of discussing 
their grievances lies at the basis of all 
other rights. 

At this very moment, men are held 
under $30,000 bail at Passaic, N. J., 
merely because they dared to exercise 
the right of free speech, even though 
they exercised it only on a privately 
owned lot. Free speech has become 
next to impossible in this country. 

And then there is the recent case of 
the Mercury, a monthly magazine pub- 
lished in New ‘York, and edited by 
America’s foremost critic, Henry L. 
Mencken. Because it published a 
story which some prudes thought was 
immoral, but which many people be- 
lieved was in reality a highly moral 
lesson by showing up the hypocrisy of 
some of the yokel towns in the Mid- 
dle Wet, its sale was forbidden. 
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When a judge in Boston freed the 
magazine, the Postmaster General for- 
bade its circulation. 

Now, with all due respect to the 
Postmaster General, I do not believe 
that he is an absolute judge of either 
good literature or good morals. He 
ought, therefore, to be deprived of the 
autocratic power that he has of ruin- 
ing any publication at random, if he 
so chooses. The Postmaster General, 
like any other mortal, should be com- 
pelled to go to the courts and prove 
his case against the publication be- 
fore he could stop its circulation. I 
would give no man living the unlimited 
censorship over free speech and over 
free press. 

If a publisher of a paper or a mag- 
azine has done any wrong—and that 
has been proved in the court—then the 
man responsible should bear the con- 
sequences and be punished. But cen- 
sorship of the type we have in this 
country is the plutocratic devil's own 
invention, and was nurtured from a 
little stripling by hypocrisy, crooked- 





ness, and cowardice until it grew up 
and became the big tree of the present 
day. ' It originally started with the 
Postmaster General, together with the 


Attorney General getting the right tos 


deprive papers that contained adver- 
tisements of the Louisiana lottery, 
with which Southern gentlemen tried 
to recoup their fortunes, of the second- 
class mailing privilege. 

Mr. Speaker, have the American 
people lost their faith in democratic 
institutions? There seems to be less 
concern here about the loss of civil 
liberty than in any western European 
country. There is surely less resist- 
ance against Federal, State and local 
tyranny. We have truly become a 
docile people. 

Our working class, apart from the 
farm tiabor, is mostly made up of 
aliens and semialiens. It is further- 
more made up of all kinds of nation- 
alities, races, and religions, who have 
little love for each other and Httle co- 
herence with each other. For those 





reasons it is surely the most poorly 


organized on the whole of any work- 
ing class of any civilized western 
European country. 

Owing to the colonial conditions 
which still prevail in our country, th¢# 
standard of Hving is higher in thie 
country and the living conditions un- 
doubtedly easier, especially since the 
war has turned Europe into a general 
poorhouse, 

Nevertheless, even the native Amer- 
ican worker is satisfied, if he has 
enough to eat, if he can go to a movie 
and see a game of baseball or a prize 
fight occasionally. If, on top of all 
that, he can also have a cheap auto- 
mobile, then the goal of his wishes 
has been reached. 

The slogan in our country today, 
like in Rome of antiquity, seems to be 
“panem et circenses,” bread and 
games. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, we have 
all but stopped immigration—even im- 
migration from Germany, England and 
the western countries of Europe, where 
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Nine 


Nine telling counts against the Pull- 
“man Company’s treatment of the por- 
ters are made in a resolution presented 
in the House of Representatives by 
Congressman Celler of New York, The 
nine points follow: 

1—That “the Pullman Company sells 
primarily service, mainly the service 
of its employes, especially the Pull- 
man porters and maids, from which 
service much of its profits are de- 
rived.” 

2—That “it is the claim of those en- 
gaged in the present struggle of the 
Pullman porters and maids to organ- 
ize into a trade union, that their wages 
are at a miserable level, and that con- 
ditions and hours of employment are 
such as to menace their health and 
efficiency, allowing them only three 
hours’ sleep at night on the average 
run.” 

3—That “they are subject to many 
hours of enfofced preparatory labor 
without pay.” 

4—That “it is claimed that the tips 
received by the average porter on a 
standard car are insufficient to pay 
for his personal expenses on the road 
alone, and that therefore he and his 
family are forced to live on his pres- 
ent yearly average wage of $870, which 
is far below the minimum American 
family budget.” 

5—That “it appears that the Pull- 
man Company, under the name of the 
Pullman Palace Car Co., began busi- 
ness under the laws of the State of 
Iilinois in 1867 with an original capi- 
talization of $32,306,000, to which no 
cash capitalization has since been 
added, although now the Pullman 
Company claims that it is capitalized 
at $135,000,000. 

6—That “it appears that the sum 
total of dividends since the company’s 
original incorporation amounts to over 
$269,500,000, in addition to which $64,- 
000,000 has been declared in stock 
dividends, making a total of all divi- 





Unity House Opens Door 
To a Large Group of Guests 


——o-——— 
the 
Forest 


International 
Park 


The 
Unity 
Place this week, 


opening of 
House at takes 
and all through the 
ranks of the J. L. G. W. U. organiza- 
tion in New York City and adjacent 
towns this event was one of the prin- 
cipal topics of interest. Local com- 
mittees, shop groups, officers and 
members alike made the annual pil- 
grimage for the day when the mag- 
nificent workers’ egtate in the Blue 
Ridge mountains was thrown open for 
the flow of guests and vacationists. 

Among the musical and literary tal- 
ent that participated in the program 
marking the opening night at the 
Unity House were Mme. Boshover, 
soprano; Gregory Matusewich, concer- 
tina virtuoso, and several leading per- 
formers of the Yiddish stage. The 
Brookwood Players presented a one- 
act play. 

Philadelphia members and members 
of locals in the vicinity of New York 
may register from their own local of- 
fices, which will assure them accom- 
modations, accordance with ar- 
rangements made by the main office 
of the Unity House in New York, 3 

- 


in 














- 


West 16th street. 














Facts About Porters 


dends in excess of $333,500,000, of 
which $10,738,872 were declared during 
the last fiscal year.” 

7—That “the gross revenue of the 
Pullman Company during the last fis- 
cal year was $90,318,319, of which $85,- 
927,749 was from sleeping car and kin- 
dred services alone.” 

8—That “its net profits were $15,- 
771,976, of which $12,631,103 was from 
sleeping car and _ kindred services 


alone, and that said huge profits are | 


ample and sufficient to better the 
working conditions, hours of employ- 
ment and wages of Pullman porters 
and maids.” 

9—That “every reasonable effort 
made by the Pullman porters and 
maids to organize for the purpose of 
collective bargaining has met with 
constant and stubborn resistance of 
the Pullman Company, who have used 
every known method that wealth can 
purchase to prevent said organization.” 

The resolution concludes: Whereas, 


the conditions of labor that the gaid 
Pullman Company imposes on the 
Pullman porters and maids are so be- 
low the American standard of living 
as to shock the public conscience 
by it. 


“Therefore, be it resolved that the 
Committee on Labor, House of Repre- 
sentatives, be hereby empowered to 

| investigate the wages, hours and con- 
ditions of employment of the Pullman 
porters and maids, and to investigate 
| the financial history and financial 
conditions of the Pullman Company as 
same may affect wages and conditions 
of employment, to the end that ex- 
ploitation ‘of said Pullman employes 
might be prevented and that they 
might receive fair and adequate wages 
| commensurate with their services. For 
this purpose said Committee on Labor 
will have the right to swear witnesses 
and take testimony in the District of 
Columbia as well as other parts of the 
country.” 





people on the whole have a higher 
average education. 

Whaet we are trying to do now is to 
mold all of them into one form, which 
we proudly cal] the American mold. 
And they are all to think alike, and 
to speak alike, and to act alike. They 
are all to believe that the present. so- 
cial, political, and economic order is 
the best .that the world has ever pro- 
duced or gver will produce. And that 
our Constitution, which was patched 
up 19 times, is the most perfect and 
the most sacred document ever re- 
ceived by man since the decalogue. 
And we are teaching the young people 
in the public schools. to salute the 
flag, and to reyere the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and to be- 
lieve that George Washington never 
told a lie. 

And at the same time E. H. Gary, 
the president of the United States 
Steel Co., is an honorary fascist and is 
sighing for a dictator in the United 
States, 

Others of the same type and the 
same mode of thinking are sighing 
with him. 

And wealth, or the ability to make 
money, is the only thing that counts 
in our country today. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, what is 
the outcome of this to be? Democ- 
racy seems to have lost caste with the 
older stock of the American people— 
I say older stock advisedly, because 
there is no old stock. Our politica] 
life seems to be staghant. Our parlia- 
mentary life is almost extinct. We 
have only one political party, and that 
is the plutocratic Republican Party of 
Pierpont Morgan, Doheny, and com- 
pany, of which the Democratic Party 
is but a poor appendage, without any 
program, without any leadership, with- 
out any reason for existence, solely 
held together by the race question 
down South. 

The world can not stand stil], and 
economic evolution does not stand 
still. Colonial conditions are disap- 
pearing daily more and more in our 
“country. Cheap land is almost gone 
now. The most dissatisfied class to- 
day is the farmer class. 

What is the outcome to be, then? 
Will it be communism? Will it be 
fascism? As my bills prove, I want 
neither. But I am afraid future gen- 
erations may not respect my wishes 
any more than the present generation 
does. 

Therefore, I say: 
vadis? Whither goest thou, 
States of America? 








Some 


Statesmen’s Stuff 

OW a man who has viewed the 
H obscene spectacle of municipal 
politics from the vantage point 
of Chicago's City Council can produce 
an interpretation of political leader- 
ship as unreal as this (“Four Ameri- 
can Party Leaders,” by Charles E. 
Merriam, University of Chicago) is an 
intriguing mystery. The most obvious 
and fair explanation, it must be con- 
cluded, is that Mr. Merriam prepared 
these papers for undergraduate con- 
sumption. They are the predigested 
intellectual food for unawakened col- 
lege students. 

Mr. Merriam cites six basic qualities 

of a political leader, namely: 
(1) Sensitiveness to the strength and 
direction of social and industrial ten- 
dencies; (2) acute perception of pos: 
sible causes of community conduct; 
(3) facility In group combination; (4) 
facility in personal contacts; (5) facil- 
ity in expression; (6) courage. Quite 
arbitrary choice of the getting-on at- 
tributes of successful politicians, it 
would seem. 

If these attributes make statesmen, 
what are the ones which break them? 
Wilson, fallen, is still the possessor 
of Mr. Merriam’s six basic qualities. 
Roosevelt, cast-off, is no 
less sensitive, acute, facile, clever and 
courageous. Scarcely a word in these 
interpretat'-ns of Lincoln, Wilson, 
Roosevelt and Bryan of the economic 
forces that make and break statesmen. 
Not a word in these papers that would 
aid questing undergraduates to under- 
stand the battle of politics as it is—a 
scheming, relentless, cruel and horrific 
contest of organized economic groups 
for strategic positions of control; in 
this country, thus far, largely a battle 
of industrialists with international 
bankers, with labor left out in the cold. 


a political 





M. H. Hedges. 


New Books in 
Wasted Material 


ERE (“The Cabala,” by Thorn- 

ton Wilder; Albert & Charles 

Boni, $2.50) is a _ beautifully 
written, beautifully printed novel of 
practically no importance. Why it 
should not be of importance, this re- 
viewer is unable to say. Perhaps the 
inability to see anything much in it 
is due to the reviewer's obtuseness. Or 
perhaps it is due to a feeling of exas- 
pe-stion, which grows with every page 
turned, that the author has not made 
better use of his material and of his 








unquestioned talent. 

The story is*one of a high aristo- 
cratic grep in present-day Rome, 
whose influence is supposedly enor- 
mous, but whose achievements are 
apparently nil. Like the book itself 
(perhaps we should call it an alle- 
gory), they don’t get anywhere. That 
such a group actually exists is improb- 
able. That, existing, it would imme- 
diately, unanimously and whole-heart- 
edly take the wuninfluential young 
f American who tells the story into its 
confidence is preposterous. Somehow 
or other, however, the tale, as told, has 
an air of plausibility. The several in- 
dividuals who compose the Cabala— 
Miss Grier, the Cardinal, the Duchess 
of Aquilanera, the Princess of Espoll, 
Astree-Luce—are all endowed with the 
breath of life. About any one of them 
a complete novel could be written, and 
the pity of it, rather, is that this was 
not done. Taken together, they can- 
cel out. 

In the opening sentence it was stated 
that this book was “beautifully print- 
ed.” This is not true, however, if one 
happens to be himself a printer. The 
number of mispelled words is regret- 
ably high, and there are far more ex- 
amples of broken type than woyld 
seem excusable. 


spacing between lines. 





Brief 


An Unworthy Effort 
“B EATRICE (“Beatrice,” by Ar- 

thur Schnitzler. Translated 

by Agnes Jacques. New 
York: Simon and Shuster. $1.50) is 
the Schnitzler of a decade and a half 
ago; it comes between “Bertha Gar- 
lan,” which appeared in translation 
some years ago, and “Fraulein Else,” 
which set all the critics talking last 
fall. If we are anything of a prophet, 
“Beatrice” will set very few to talk- 
ing, unless it be to wagging their 
heads in disappointment. In “Fraulein 
Else,” Schnitzler gave us a sensitive, 
poignant study of a girl; in “Beatrice,” 
he gives us a cruel, hardly credible tale 
of a woman of forty, done in short, 
bold strokes that alienate our sympa- 
thies from their character in the 
novelette. 4 


The translation seems stilted and | 


not good enough for Schnitzler. It is | 
bristling with Yankee colloquialisms | 
which tend to'make the too tragic con- 
tent ridiculous. The characters do not 
live or suffer. They are there, created 
by the author, but never do their joys 
or sorrows provoke sympathy. They 
are puppets, always steeped in sex de- 
sire, never having their fill of this 
desire; one or two, perhaps, are mo- 


mentarily happy in this desire, but so | 


of fear and suspicion that the 
desire leads immediately and almost 
inevitably to despair. Beatrice herself 
in spots seems a genuine enough per- 
son, but only in spots. Her nature 
seems. to have an inordinate number 
of inconsistencies, not inconsistencies 


full 


that are understandable, but those that | 


seem put there just to make it harder. 


Arthur Schnitzler is a tremendously | 
we! 


interesting contemporary, but 
found “Beatrice” an unworthy effort, 
with peculiar moral twists. 


Madelin Leof. 
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United | 








Certainly it should be regulated along 
the lines of a well thought-out policy. 
The students who come to Brookwood 
are more or less mature in the labor 
movement. They come to the school 
in order to get the opportunity for 
study and reflection. It seems that 
one of the sacrifices that they—and 
their unions—must make is to abstain 
from plunging into extended strike ac- 
tivities during their stay at Brook- 
wood. Certainly, if they do leave the 
classroom for a week or two their 
outside work should be correlated with 
their studies through reports and dis- 
cussions subsequently. Brookwood is 
working hard on the problem. 


Probably the most remarkable aspect 
of Brookwood’s history has been its 
independence. It has never kow-towed 
to anybody. It has kept before itself 
the ideal of open-mindedness, facing 
the facts squarely. Tolerance of con- 
flicting opinions has been its charac- 
teristic feature. Recently the school 
has gotten into hot water. The annual 
conference for teachers of workers’ 
education was held at Brookwood over 
the Washington Birthday week-end 
under the auspices of Local 189 of the 
American Federation of Teachers, of 
which the Brookwood faculty makes up 
the nucleus. A resolution was passed 
condemning the acceptance of dona- 
tions from foundations and similar 
sources that might be hostile to organ- 
ized labor. It was made clear that 
this was aimed at the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau, which had practically 
become the Educational Department of 
the A. F. of L. The W. E. B. had ac- 
cepted such a contribution for carry- 
ing on its publication work. In the 
“Weekly News Service” of the A. F. of 
L., under date of May 22, 1926, an item 
appeared warning workers not to be 
“deluded by tricky (workers’) educa- 
tion,” but to apply to the A. F. of L. 
office or the Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau for assistance in educational and 
research problems. And so the matter 
stands at present. 

It is with high hopes, then, that 
Brookwood looks forward to the fu- 
ture. Assistance has been given by 
the American Fund for Public Service 
for a ten-year extension program. New 
buildings, especially a library, will be 
constructed. Research work will be 
undertaken. The ultimate size of the 
student-body will be 100. The building 
and guarantee fund of $2,000,000 “will 
seek support only from labor organizae 
tions and groups of individuals genu- 
inely interested in workers’ education 
under trade union control and will not 
solicit or accept contributions from 
foundations whose loyalty to the fun- 
damental aims of organized labor 
might be questioned.” Furthermore, 
the fund “is never to cover more than 
50 per cent of the actual budget, so 
that the school may continue to be 
dependent for its existence on the an- 
nual scholarships provided by trade 
unions which desire to provide their 
members with the opportunity for a 
labor education.” Brookwood has a 
clear vision of its functions. It knows 
exactly where it is going, and it will 
get there. 
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‘6 NY free air around here?” said I to 
the presiding elder of the rural fill- 
ing station. 

“Sure,” said he, waving a greasy hand over 
the blue horizon, “help yourself. You can 
have it all for the catching.” 

Of course, not all air is as free as that. There 
is cold air in the refrigerator that costs’ real 
money. And the hot air of the politicians that 
costs even more, and, last but not least, there 
is air which Providence and Secretary Hoover 
placed at the disposal of the radio corpora- 
tions of America. ° 

There is my old friend and college chump, 
Ed Nockles, for instance, who, besides being 
secretary of the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
thought he could go in the air pounding busi- 
ness as a side line. And what the’ell he wanted 
to do that for is more than I can tell because 
he has a voice that makes an elevated train, 
suffering from a complication of flat wheels 
and ingrown axils, sound like a whispering 
zephyr. 

Anyhow, my friend Nockles sing-songed the 
Chicago unions into the notion to acquire a 
broadcasting station so as to offset the open 
shop static that pollutes the air between bed- 
time stories and breakfast bacon. Then the 
bunch back of Ed, being a power in Chicago 
politics, in a small way, induced the Mayor 
of the burg, or somebody, to give them the 
loan of the water tower of the fire depart- 
ment or the roof of the City Hall or the flag 
pole on the municipal pier on which to graft 
that noise making machine. And everything 
was hunky dory until Hoover heard about it. 
By this.I don’t mean that Nockels had asked 
Hoover for permission to permeate the ether 
with union-made air waves. Ed isn’t of the 
asking kind. 

But, anyhow, when the Department of Com- 
merce learned that the Chicago Federation of 
Labor was laboring under the delusion that it 
could install a radio station, Brother Hoover 
sent word that the department was out of 
wave lengths of the size needed by Chicago 
and that, therefore, and so on, Ed could broad- 
cast his message by means of the deaf and 
dumb language. 

Nevertheless, Brother Nockels has. gone 
and went ahead and is installing radio station 
WCEL, being the abbreviation for Washing- 
ton Can’t Fool Labor, which sounds almost 
too good to be true. 

In the meantime, there is talk of a vicious 
court fight to determine whether Ed or Herb 
own the air of the land of the free. And Frank 
P. Walsh has come to the aid of Ed to put 
the kibosh on Herb—or give him the air. 

* * x 

While all these doings were going on in 
Chicago the air was broke loose in New York, 
too. It happened all because Norman Thomas, 
another old friend and world war buddy of 
mine, was hampered by the rummy notion that 
under the constitution of this glorious democ- 
racy every free born and independent Amer- 
ican citizen had an inalienable right to use 
the air for anything from blowing up tires to 
making speeches to Passaic strikers. 

Norman used to be a minister of, the gospel 
but lost his job for preaching once too often 
from the text “love thy enemy.” After that 
he sank lower and lower until he finally de- 
generated into a pacifist which is about as 
low as a man can get in this Christian nation. 

More and moreover, my friend Norman is 
what I would call a militant pacifist, signi- 
fying that he would rather fight for peace 
than live in peace with fight. In fact, I never 
knew of a man who was so hell bound to es- 
tablish peace on earth at the risk of losing the 
good will of everybody. 

Well, some time ago, Station WHAP broad- 
casted a speech by Joseph Cashman, a C. O. D. 
patriot whom Norman is suing for libel be- 
cause the speech contained a choice assort- 
ment of plain and fancy lies concerning an 
organization of which Norman is a member. 

Therefore, Norman bounced on WHAP 
with all fours and demanded that he be per- 
mitted to broadcast a correction so as to give 
the listeners of WHAP the low down on this 
Cashman, But WHAP gave the air to Nor- 
man by refusing him the air. 

Then WRNY invited him to use its‘station 
for an address on the subject of freedom of 
speech on the air. And, strange to say, this 
address was factually delivered after some of 
the main stingers had been taken out of it at 
the request of the management. However, 
enough was left in it to indicate that Norman 
opined that the percentage of freedom con- 
tained in the air was somewhat below the 
alcoholic content of near beer. 

In explaining the reason why the air should 
be purged from all controversial subjects, such 
as freedom, for instance, a representative of 
W MCA said in speaking of Norman’s speech: 

“Why he slammed the daylights out of the 
companies on which we depend for supplies. 
Mr. Gilman (manager of the station) agreed 
with me that it was better not to do anything 
rash and get into trouble with other stations 
on whom we depend or with Washington.” 

The congregation will now rise and sing: 

“My country, ’tis ‘of thee, 
Sweet. land of liberty.” 

Well, anyhow, go ahead, boys. Somebody 
ought to strike a blow for free air before some 
galoot corners the stuff, chokes a meter down 
our throat and makes us poke a quarter in 
the slot every time we want to breathe. 


Adam Coaldigger. 


~ 








By HARRY 


Will Crises Lead to Economic Collapse? 
Bernstein next challenges the Marx- 
ian thesis that economic crises tend to 
become ever more violent in their na- 
ture, finally ending in the complete col- 
lapse of the system. Engels, declares 
Bernstein, goes so far as maintaining 
that_such devices as trusts and com- 
bines, for preventing the recurrence of 
crises, but conceal in themselves “the 
seeds of a more powerful future crisis.” 
The alternative seems to be either “a 
new world crash of unheard of vio- 
lence,” or a-chronic rotation of crises 
with a relatively shorter and feebler 
improvement of trade, and a relatively 
lomg, indecisive depression. In answer 
to this position, Bernstein declares: 
“Signs of an economic world-wide 
crash of ungeard-of violence have not 
been established, nor can one describe 
the improvement of trade in the inter- 
vals between the crises as particularly 
short-lived. Much more does a third 
question arise which after all is partly 
contained already in the second— 
namely: (1) whether the enormous ex- 
tension of the world market, in con- 
junction with the extraordinary short- 
ening of time necessary for the trans- 
mission of news and for the transport 
trade, has so increased the possibilities 
of adjustment of disturbances; and (2) 
whether the enormously increased 
wealth of the European states, in con- 
junction with the elasticity of the 
modern credit system and the rise, of 
industrial cartels [or combines], has 
so limited the reacting force of local 
and individual disturbances that, at 
least for some time, general commer- 
cial crises similar to the earlier ones 
are to be regarded as improbable.” 


Bernstein’s Critique on Industrial 
Crises 


HE fourth question raised by 
es Bernstein is whether the present 

economic system will inevitably 
result, as Marx at first believed, in a 
series of crises “whose crowning point 
is the universal crises.” 

In analyzing this problem, Bernstein 
first examines what he considers to be 
the most popular Socialist explanation 
of economic crises, namely that they 
result from under-consumption. De- 
spite the popularity of this theory, 
Bernstein points out that both Marx 
and Engels in their later writings did 
not regard “under-consumption” as the 
main cause of crises. Engels, for in- 
stance, in the third chapter of his 
treatise against Diihring, while ad- 
mitting that under-consumption on the 
part of the masses may “also be a 
condition of crises,” asserted that it 
explained their presence at that time 
just as little as it explained their 
former absence. 

“To explain the present stagnation 
in the sale of cotton yarns and textile 
fabrics by the under-consumption of 
_the English masses and not by the 
over-production of the English cotton 
manufacturers,” he maintained, in 
dealing with the crisis of 1877, was 
rather stretching facts to fit a pre- 
conceived theory. The theory of un- 
der-consumption, he declares on his 
footnote, originated in the writings of 
Sismondi, from whom it was borrowed 
by Rodbertus. 

“It is pure tautology,” wrote Marx 
about 1878 in the second edition of 
“Capital,” “to say that crises arise from 


the want of consumers able to pay. 
Crises are each time preceded by a Credit, Speculation and Crises 
period in which the workers’ wages Such critics of Bernstein as Rosa 


Luxemburg argue that the credit sys- 
tem but accelerates foolhardy specula- 
tion and crises. In endeavoring to 
prove her case, she concentrates, how- 
ever, declares Bernstein, on the de- 
structive, not the constructive, func- 
tions of the credit system. Marx real- 
ized the mixed character of credit 
when he spoke of it as “half swindler, 
half prophet.” It is not true that 
speculation grows greater with the ad- 
vance of capitalism. The maddest out- 
bursts of speculation come at the dawn 


rise and the working*classes actually 
receive a relatively greater share than 
usual of the yearly produce destined 
for consumption.” 

In contradistinction, however, with 
this position, Marx, more than a decade 
earlier, in the early ’60s, in the sec- 
ond ,edition of “Capital,” gives as “the 
last reason for all social crises the 
poverty and limitation of consumption 
of the masses as opposed to the im- 
pulse of capitalist production to de- 
velop the productive forces, as though 


only the absolute capacity for con-| of the capitalistic era, “and speculation 
sumption of the community formed | celebrates its wildest orgies usually in 
their limit.” In this passage, under- | the countries where the capitalistic de- 


velopment is youngest. In the domain 
of industry speculation flotirished most 
luxuriantly in new branches of pro- 
duction. The older a branch of produc- 
tion is, under modern forms, with the 


consumption on the part of the masses 
is emphasized even as opposed to the 
anarchy of production. To this earlier 
conception Bernstein voices his ob- 
jection. 
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exception of manufacture of mere 
articles of fashion, the more does the 
speculative momentum cease to play 
a decisive part. The conditions and 
movements of the market are then 
more exactly foreseen and are taken 
into consideration with greater cer- 
tainty.” Increasingly rapid means of 
communication from one industrial 
center to another, increasingly close 
relationships between manufacturers, 
and the influence of the trusts, all 
modify the intensity of crises. The 
failure of a world crisis to materialize, 
in fact, leads Engels, in 1894, to ques- 
tion whether the world was facing a 
new enl¥rgement of the cycle, and to 
warn his readers against-the abstract 
deduction that these crises must repeat 
themselves in the old form, 

“There remains,” concludes Bern- 
stein, “only so much, that the capacity 
for production in modern society is 
much greater than the actual demands 
for products determined by the buying 
capacity; that millions live insuffi- 
ciently housed, insuffigiently clad, and 
insufficiently nourished, in spite of 
aburidant means at hand for sufficient 
housing, nourishment and clothing; 
and that out of this incongruity over- 
production appears again and again in 
different branches of production, so 
that either actually certain articles 
are produced in greater amounts than 
can be used—for example, more yarn 
than the present weaving mills can 
work—or that certain articles are pro- 
duced not ind@ed in a greater quantity 
than can be used, but in a greater 
quantity than can be bought; that, in 
consequence of this, great irregularity 
occurs in the employment of the work- 
ers, which makes their situation ex- 
tremely insecure, weights them down 
in unworthy dependence, brings forth 
overwork here and want of work 
there; and that of the means empioyed 
today to counteract the most visible 
part of this evil, the cartels represent 
monopolist unions—on the one side 
against the workers and on the other 
against the great public” 

Bernstein declares “that the great 
danger of trtssts is not that they breed 
more extensive crises, but that they 
“virtually bear within themselves the 
possibilities of a new and more hope- 
less serfdom for the working classes.” 
He concludes: 

“The problem of crises cannot be 
solved by a few well-preserved catch- 
words. We can only investigate what 
elements of modern economy. work in 
favor of crises and what work against 





them. It is impossible to prejudge 
a priori the ultimate relation of these 
forces to one another, or their develop- 
ment. Unless unforeseen external 
events bring about a general crisis— 
and as we have said, that can happen 
any day—there is no urgent reason for 
concluding that such a crisis will come 
to pass for purely economic reasons. 
Local and partial depressions are un- 
avoidable; general stagnation is not 
unavoidable with the present organ- 
ization and extension of the world 
market, and particularly with the 
great extension of the production of 
articles of food.” 

It is seen that here Bernstein comes 
to direct grips with the over-simplified 
theory of crises propounded by the 
early scientific Socialists, while carry- 
ing to their logical conclusion some of 
the earlier declarations of Marx and 
Engels. Failing to see a general crisis 
as the inevitable result of economic 
forces, his suggested tactics for usher- 
ing in the co-operative commonwealth 
are necessarily different from those 
who are firmly convinced of the truth 
of the cataclysmic theory. The possi- 
bility of a collapse due to po::ttical 
events, however, Bernstein nowhere 
denies. 

(To Be Continued Next Week) 


GEORGIAN SOCIALIST HEAD 
DIES IN PARIS BY SUICIDE 


The report from Paris of the death, 
through suicide, of Nicholas Tcheidze, 
one of the great leaders of the Rus- 
sian Socialist. movement, reveals a 
Socialist tragedy of the first magni- 
tude. 

Tcheidze was one of the makers of 
the Russian Socialist movement and 
the revolution which.it brought about, 
yet he died an exile from Russia, a 
victim of the Bolshevik dictatorship, 
which refused to diifferentiate in its 
ruthlessness between Socialist and 
capitalist opposition except, in some 
cases, where it loosened its grip a bit 
on the latter. 

With Stalin, Tseretelli and By- 
paridze, Techeidze was a leader of the 
Georgian Social Democratic move- 
ment. For many years he was a 
member of the Duma. The revolu- 
tion of 1917 found him in the  fore- 
front. Later he became héad of the 
Georgian Socialist Republic, which 
was later overthrown by the Soviet 
government. 

















By M. H. 
| 4 seemed to sense something of his re- | 
| : z a action, | 

(Continued From Last Week) “My God, Danny, you must get me} 
|off this boat, or you'll lose whatever | 


“Retreat and regist,” something in 


Dan said. He suddenly became aware pinta ye mee eee _— rs ed 

g fi Please go out. I'll be all right.” | 
that an inner change, not immediate, Dan sat, in a steamer chair outside 
but impending for months had con-|her door thoughtfully. He heard ber | 


retching. It all had happened before, 
he told himself. Many a night he had | 
listened to his mother like that. 
Agatha like his mother? That golden, 
charming mistress of life, like his 
mother? , Gusts of winds shook 
his chair. Through the porthole, red- | 
flashes of lightning—a heaving sea— | 
far-off, indistinct, hoarse bellowing of | 
fog-horns—the pour of rain over the 
decks—a warm sheltered feeling of | 
| being inside—exaltation at the sight | 
of nature on a great jag, staggering 


summated itself within him. He saw 


how men grow old, battle-worn, not 
suddenly, 


lessly, ineluctably, until they were dy- 


not consciously, but noise- 





| ing inwardly before they were aware. 
That, he told himself, 
life had passed his mother. . .. 

| Climbing tiers of red houses against 
| the blue sky, Duluth was fading be- 
| hind them, as the Northland leaped 
| against the foam. It was a merry 
| moment, Below, the Ship’s orchestra | ‘ 
was playing a jazz dance of which Dan | to the tattoo of rain and thunder. 
There was | 


was the way 





| 

| 

did not know the name. For the first time, doubts came to | 
| 

| 

| 


animation on deck, a pleasant stir of | Dan about his love for Agatha. The 
festive colors as men and women in| Suggestion intruded itself that he go 
|gay shawls took the deck chairs, | away from her—now—slip off absurdly 
Dipping, majestic gulls, white-capped |into the night and storm, and disap- | 
waves, the rhythmical “chug, chug” of | pear. After all, she was not his wife 
| the engines, the city distant, sinking |yet. Would she ever be? Would | 


| from them in the sunlight, like a | Agatha ever really surrender to him?! 


| crumbling image in a dream, these | Every half hour or so, he shook him- 
were spread, it seemed, for Dan’s|self free from his drowsy broodings | 
particular entertainment. ‘ and went into her. Once he was| 
“I never get tired of this view,” | aroused by the sound of her weeping, 
Agatha said. Morning. Leaden sky and turbulent | 
“I don’t think I should either,” he |angry gray waters. Georgian Bay | 
answered. |with its stony promontories, and/| 


| desolate, lonely islands of rock in tune| 
| With the gray grandeur of cloud-swept | 
+} sky and storm-swept sea. 

Agatha was asleep at last. Dan 


Dusk came swiftly. The shore-line 
faded out. They were alone on the 
sea. Something dropped from Dan, 
It was as if he had said “gowd-bye” to 
some past forever. He thought of his | shook himself and went out on deck. | 
mother. A tone-poem in gray. Fresh, | 
5 , | filled air welcomed him. His spirit | 
7 | responded to the boundless sweep of | 

Within three hours after their em- |8ky and water. A stewardess, an Irish | 
barking, the “Northland” was battling | girl, was passing from stateroom to| 
| desperately with one of the precipitate | Stateroom, her short skirts billowed 
for which Lake Superior is |@bout her legs, just lifted to reveal} 
| famous. The boat, though in no great |her pretty, bare knees. She leaned | 
| danger, pitched and tossed in the |against the wind joyously, her frank, | 
| trough of the choppy sea. The gale | unafraid eyes upon Dan. She was] 
drove three-fourths of the passengers | Clean, rain-rinsed, friendly; strong as | 

Even some of the crew | life, a part of sea and nature; so un- | 
Dan escaped. Agatha |like Agatha. She stirred him deeply. | 
| 
| 
| 


spray- | 





| squalls 


to their berths 
were sick. 


GOVERNOR MINTURN 7“ 


} dom that,” 
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| Was easy to talk after that. In the 
course of a long, circumambulatory 
conversation, the man said: “Being on 
shipboard is like belonging to an army. 
You give yourself over to an absolute 
dictatorship. Your bodily wants are 
looked after; the captain and pilot do 
the thinking for you, and everybody 
is on the same footing of equality, all 
in the same boat, you know. That's 
why a voyage is such a good rest. It’s 
better than a hospital.” 

Dan found it a new idea. 

“You know,” the stranger said, re- 
newing the theme, “equality is what's 
destroying us here in America. We are 
organized like a mob rather than like 
a ship. We have no captains and no 
pilots.” 

Hereupon he began to read without 
ceremony from his book: “Every im- 
provement of the type of man has 
been the work of an aristocratic so- 
siety, and it will always be so—a so- 
ciety with a long hierarchy of rank 
and differences among men and based 
on slavery in one sense or another.” 

He turned over pages rapidly and 
flung aphorism after aphorism at his 
eager and astonished listener. 

“The new table, brethren, I put up 
for you. Be hard. , 

“In itself an act of injury, violation, 
exploitation or annihilation cannot be 
wrong,” he continued, “for life operates 
essentially and fundamentally by in- 
juring, vielating, exploiting and anni- 
hilating, and cannot even be conceived 
of as existing otherwise. . o” W"Wite 


and watched the 
churn over the propeller. Behind, in 
the wind-swept distance, was home, 
his mother in her accustomed chair— 
the chair over which he and Hugh had 
fought. The picture faded. His mother 
was harder to visualize amid the splen- 
dor of the Northland. 

He went back to Agatha. She was 
lying as he had left her, but she smiled 
as he came in. 

“Come near me, dear,” she demanded. 
“Hold me tight.” Ah, the warmness of 
her! They were silent. He kissed her. 
They talked. He told her about the 
lighthouses on isle and bluffs, and the 
man who had read Nietzsche to him. 

“I am not interested in Nietzsche,” 
she said. “I am interested in you.” 
She pulled him down beside her. 

“You know, dear,” she began gravely, 
“how one thinks things when one is 
sick—mad things. I dreamed I was 
going to die. The pain of it, Dan. I 
felt so—so—incomplete.” She paused. 
“My husband,” she went on passion- 
ately, “I acted meanly in Duluth... 
What if I had died, Dan?” 

He held her to him. 

“But, dear, you can’t realize how all 
my life I have hated men—no, not 
men—myself, my open, raw nature, 80 
vulnerable, so powerless against them, 
against you, Dan. . - Tam so weak.” 
She hid her face against his shoulder. 


leagues of water 





Jesse James 
Was a Piker 








She trembled. } 
They left the boat at Mackinac, that 
jade jewel in the open sea. They found | 





the little man declared in 
a kind of rhapsody of the reason. 

“Life is essentially the appropriation, | 
the injury, the vanquishing of the ail 
adapted and weak,” he quoted again. 

“I read from the new Ten Command- 
ments,” he explained. “Nietzsche, my | 
boy, is the antidote of democracy, a/| 
savior for an age, in which man,| 
springing out of a welter of Darwinian 
nonsense, lost all self-respect. i 
He referred to his book. “I teach you | 
the superman. Man is something that) 
shall be surpassed. What have ye done| 
to surpass him?” 

The bitter, tonic words fitted well the 





a hotel room that opened on the bay. 
They could see the stars drop into the 
blue as they lay clasped in each other's 
arms, oblivious of time and space. | 

They took train to Chicago. They 
went to the Drake, at Agatha’s sug- 
gestion. Dan made no objection. He 
had begun to accept the perquisites of 
Agatha’s class as his own. 

That night they dined in the great | 
dining-room, with its classic atmos. | 
phere. Somewhere far away amidst 
the Ionic columns an orchestra was 
playing. From the window they looked 
down upon thronged Sheridan Road 
and to the open lake. Men and women, 





| crumpled up before the onslaught, and | His eyes followed her. He thought: | little man and the austere background] flushed with health and well being, | 
lay, limp, will-less, complaining child | “I might have married a girl like that—| of scudding gulls, gray waters and | dazzling with jewels, sat at table. | 
in the bed. Her damp hair made a|one of my own kind.” a stone-clad shores. | Agatha was aglow with the splendor. | 
| copper pool for her to lic in. Her| Agatha grew better, but did not try| Night came. Dan had more time to| To Dan she had never looked so charm- |} 
| mouth lest its firmness, her eyes their |to rise. Dan prowled the wind-swept/ think. His mind ran back over his life| ing. 

luster, her cheeks without their care- | decks. ; and the persons that filled it: Hugh, ‘ You order for me,” she asked softly, 
ful grooming looked pale, in texture There was a strange, morose, mo-| the eternal interrogation point of his | and smiled at him across the table. 
coarse. She was petulant, whimpering. | tionless figure that stretched itself un- | soul that would not be answered; Alice| Dan gave the order crisply with the 
Yet even in her discomfiture, the|der a rug in a steamer chair. Dan} Miller, Bricktop. What if he had mar.| right sang froid to the obsequious | 
proud grace of her body, the comely | passed him time and again as he paced | ried one of these? That beggar at the; waiter. Agatha lit a cigarette. The | 


strength of her, could not be concealed. |the deck. This fellow, diminutive, 
Dan marvelled at her physical loveli-|frail, with gray about the temples, | 
mustache, and dark, fixed eyes, | 


ness. | thin 

Her air of mastery of self and life |} paid no more attention to the bound- 
Was gone. Nausea seemed to have |ing sky-line, or the waters than if he 
severed all the stern bands of control } were sitting at home in his sun-room. 


she had severely set about herself.|He poked at a book with his inquisi- 
Masks tumbled. down She was no/|tive nose all day. 
longer Agatha Morreson, niece of| Once when Dan passed him, _ he 


Senator Matt Gaylard, but just a girl, | raised his eyes. 
weak and @ little. disgusting. She' paused, in his tramping, he spoke. It 


wharf; 
damn him—Andrewson. 
was the defeat of the 
bill—how crushing! 
unknown girl, who had cried because! thrown about him. 
he had kissed her; 
whom he had come to respect deeply. | thought. 
Governor Min-| There was no other. 


The next time, as Dan | gines. 


the legislature. 


Senator Gaylard, 


“Governor Minturn, | 


He heard the old call. 
He walked to-the stern of the boat 


Goodnite—| orchestra began its fantasy again. Dan 
How bitter! leaned back, 
anti-injunction | strong. 
The little girl, the} cent Providence seemed mysterivusly 


feeling masterful and | 
Enfolding luxury of a benefi- 
Security is sweet. 

the setting for her, he 
This is her world>her world 
It seemed to him. 


This is 


turn,” he heard in the throb of the en-/ then, as if there had never been an- 
other. 


(To be continued next week) 


; 


W: are writipg to the Postmaster General ate 


in regard to a pension for Isabel, our 
black cat. 
truth must out. 
in all our experience we have never met a 
more faithful or persistent litter carriet, 
oy! «x * 

Judging from the capital invested, the act 
of voting in a Republican primary in Pennsyl- 
vania has become a basic American industry. 
According to the testimony before the Reed 
committee the hourly wage rate is about that 
of a bootlegger’s assistant. Apparently Andy 
Mellon, the former proprietor of Old Overholt 
whisky, bases his wage scale for voters on 
that paid to the hippocketeers. Of course, 
voting in Pennsylvania primaries is a highly 
seasonal occupation. But this was apparently 
taken into account when it came time to pay 
the boys off. 

x * * 


We once went to a very wet dinner of 


Babbitts at which Andrew Mellon was present 


and was praised as “the best Secretary of the 
Treasury since Alexander Hamilton.” In our 
opinion this was the faintest of praise but it 


made a big hit with the assembled realtors” 


who for the life of them couldn’t have told 
you whether Alexander Hamilton was the 
inventor of the Monroe Doctrine or the man 
who shot Benedict Arnold at. the Battle of 
White Plains. However we now rise to con- 
fer new distinctions upon Uncle Andy. We 
nominate him as the most brazen hi-jacker 
who has appeared on the American scene 
since they laid Jesse James in the grave. The 
fact that Jesse sometimes took a chance is 
the only thing that differentiates the two. 
* * * 

Uncle Andrew has written a right smart 
letter saying how wicked it is to think of 
favoring the American farmer with any sort 
of subsidy such as that proposed in the 
Haughen bill. It must be very pairful to the 
head of the subsidized aluminum trust to 
think that anyone else should have a subsidy. 
Here is one instance where competition does 
not appear to Uncle Andy, at least, to be the 


life of trade. 
x * * 

Great gobs of silencé are being omitted 
from the White House these days. But if the 
Reed committee keeps up its good work we 
expect to hear the White House spokesman 
step right up and say, “No guilty man shall 
escape.” As we remember it, that was the 
funny crack that Cal made during the Teapot. 
Dome revelations. Who says that politicians 
have no sense of humor? 

* * * 

Next week we are going to the annual 
conference of the League for Industrial 
Democracy at Tamiment where we are 
scheduled to read a paper called, “What can 
we do about it?” “It,” in this instance 
means the preSent capitalist system. A tired 
radical of our acquaintance, one of those birds 
who says, “I’m going to knock off for awhile 
and make some money and then I'll come 
back and knock Big Biz for a loop,” suggests 
that all we need to do is to get up and say one 
word. ‘And that word would be “nothing.” 
But this bright young man is wrong on two 
accounts. In the first place after he has made 
his pile (if any) he will find that instead of 
turning around and walloping the system 
whereby he has made it, spang in the nose, 
he will have to spend the rest of his life get- 
ting rid of the filth that he has accumulated 
in the process. We mean mental and spiritual 
filth. 

In the second place despite the fact that 
capitalism in this country seems so securely 
seated in the saddle we have never seen a 
time when the rider was so nervous. What 
do you suppose all these flag-waving organi- 
zations such as the National Security League, 
the American Defense Society and the rest 
feed upon? Why the guilty consciences of 
the exploiters who know that at any minute 
the house of pulp and printers’ ink that they 
have builded around this Coolidge prosperity 
bunk may come tumbling to earth. Honestly 
folks, it isn’t half as hard as it looks. It does 
call tor a thoroughgoing overhauling of our 
techniques many of which are as dusty as 
Tut’s Tomb. It does call for an intimate 
knowledge of American social forces, which 
few of us now possess. It does require more 
tolerance of divergent opinions within the 
movement than most of us seem willing to 


exercise. But Hells bells, the other crowd 
are not so all-fred smart as we sometimes 
think. Every time we show signs of fight, 


they take to cover. They too, are engaged 
in internecine warfare. And they are rapidly 


getting to the point where they are showing 
their hands to the underlying population. 
Che great American people may be as dumb 


1s you like to think they are but there comes 
a time when a prone position becomes irk- 
some even to the dumbest. And while we are 
not a prophet or the son of a prophet we are 
willing to bet a subscription to The New 
Leader against Charles Evans Hughes’s 
whiskers that that time is not so far off. At 
all events come on down to Tamiment and 
talk it over with us. Bring along your tennis 
racket and we will beat you on the courts 
even if you lick us in the debate. 


Yes, boys and girls, the 
Isabel is enceinte again and — 
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Field ot Labor 








VHE Iriternational Association 
~ of .Machinists is bent upon 
avoiding the scandals that 


ek their election for gen- 


‘gral officers last summer. John F. 
erson, the candidate of the pro- 
for president, was defeated 

; William H. Johnston, holding of- 
® by less than 1,000 votes out of a 
stal of 35,000 cast. Anderson issued 
circular under the caption, “The 
of the Big Steal,” in which he 

- charged wholesale fraud. Johnston 
jately suspended him until an 


_ apology and retraction were forthcom- 
ing. Dissension rent the union, and 


‘no effective organization work could 


_ go on. 


ae 


Last January the administration 


"made a feeble attempt to correct the 
’ fxiadequacies in the election system of 


the union. Two propositions, one 
making Slight reforms, and the other 
‘substituting the less democratic 
method of elections at the regular 
‘onvention, were submitted to a 
‘referendum vote. The unusual thing 
occurred of having both suggestions 
defeated by an overwhelming major- 


ity. ‘Then, in February at a reconcili- 


ation meeting, a “treaty of peace” 
‘was signed- whereby. Anderson with- 
drew his appeal from the decision of 
council, by 


Thereupon, the 


“Mnanimous vote, had him reinstated. 


Late in May, Johnston tendered his 
‘Fesignation as president because of 
iil health—he had been inactive since 


- last fall, Arthur O. Wharton, former 
Boeeratent of the Railway Employees 


"Department of the A. F. of L. and 
former member of the Railway Labor 
Board, was appointed to take office 
July 1. Simultaneously the movement 
te improve the election machinery has 
gained ground. The Milwaukee and 
Cleveland lodges have taken the lead. 
The agitation now is at its height. 
Fourteen propositions will be ,sub- 
mitted to a referendum vote in July. 
Whichever are chosen will guarantee 
effective checks on cheating, so that 
the next general election will be free 
from corruption. Then, the Machin- 
ists will be enabled to turn their 
energies from internal quarrels to the 
organization of the automobile me- 
chanics and the recovery of lost ter- 


' ritory. 


LOW AT 
COMPANY COPS 


It has been customary for capitalist 
interests, especially in out of the way 
places, such as mining regions, to en- 
list uniformed officers of the law in 
breaking strikes. This is done by 
paying the salaries of these lackies 
and quartering them on the company’s 
premises.. Recently, for example, it 
became known that county police in 
the New Jersey textile strike were 
boarded and their compensation ad- 
Vanced by one of the mills on the 
pretext that the sheriff had not ready 
cash on hand. We all remember how 
assiduous these officers were in club- 
bing the strikers. Now comes a de- 
cision from the highest court of 
Texas, which, if made universal, would 
undermine this sort of practice. 

During the shopcrafts’ strike of 
1922 the Governor lent the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway thirty rangers 
(state police) on the condition that 
the road paid their salaries. A striker 
engaged in peaceful picketing was 
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killed by one of these officers. A 
jury awarded damages to the family 
of the deceased, to be paid by the 
company. The railroad appealed on 
the ground that it was not liable, since 
the ranger was a public official, dis- 
charging public functions. The Court 
of Civil Appeals of Texas ruled other- 
wise. While it is no. expected that 
Big Business will permit itself to be 
deprived of the benefits.of govern- 
mental machinery so easily, it certainly 
indicates that it will resort to new 
methods. Obviously, sufficient ap- 
propriations for police officers who find 
their chief usefulness in induStrial 
disputes will be the next demand 
made by corporations and their law* 
yers, 


NOW IT 
CAN BE TOLD 


Congratulations to the Daily 
Worker! Beginning with the Decora- 
tion Day week-end it ceases to fling 
epithets of abuse at trade union offi- 
cials with whom it disagrees. Its 
militancy will, hereafter, be couched 
in decent temperate terms. A tendency 
in this direction has been apparent in 
recent months. On May 26, 27 and 28 
was held the plenary session of the 
central committee of the Workers’ 
(Communist) Party. The meeting de- 
cided to change the editorial policy of 
the Daily Worker. Consequently, 
William F. Dunne, who has been one 
of the most unscrupulous of the arch- 
offenders, has explained the new tac- 
tics in three articles in the sheet in 
question under the general title, 
“What the Daily Worker Is—What It 
Must Become.” He says in part: 

° If one looks over a file 
of the Daily Worker covering any 
length of time, he will be struck - 
by the constant repetition of such 
words as “labor faker,” “fink,” 
“traitor,” “terrorism,” “tools of the 
bosses,” “white guard,” “counter- 
revolutionist,” “fascist,” “black 
treachery,” “degenerates,” “scoun- 
drels,” “crooks,” “betrayal.” 

- + « It is my opinion, formed 
after some experience in the labor 
movement, and careful considera- 
tion of the matter, that the so- 
called labor fakers are damaged 
very little by such abuse, but that 
it actually aids them in that it 
gives them a chance to shift. the 
issue, i. e., to talk about our abuse 
of them rather than the concrete 
demands we put forward. 

osm It is very noticeable and 

enlightening, however, that as the 
strength of the left wing in the 
labor unions has decreased, the 
heat of our utterances concerning 
the iniquitous practices of the 
labor officialdom has increased 
until our general approach and 
criticism can be described as a sort 
of venomous futility. 
We shall be interested in seeing 
how the NEP (New Editorial Policy) 
will differ from ‘plain progressive trade 
unionism. Certainly, the subsidence of 
malicious attacks by Communists will 
make it easier for non-Communist, 
forward-looking unionists to resume 
independent activity without losing 
caste with their fellow members. 


GALA 
CONVENTIONS 


Union conventions, like those of 
other organizations, are so apt to 
over-emphasize their recreational fea- 
tures that something is bound to hap- 
pen sooner or later to drive home the 
necessity for greater attention to de- 
tail. At the last General Assembly of 
the Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators and Paperhangers, held at 
Montreal], refuge of conventions, the 
per capita tax was raised from 50 to 
60 cents by unanimous vote. Then 
someone discovered that the printed 
daily proceedings which had been fur- 
nished delegates did not contain any 
of the change. Rumors of 
of the increased tax spread 
until Local 454 of New York requested 
a referendum vote for its repeal. On 
the advice of counsel, Charles A. Bur- 
nell and Morris Hillquit, the Adminis- 
tration refused the request as being 
unconstitutional. Meanwhile, evidence 
has been produced to that the 
fault lay with the printers at Montreal, 





show 


who had made an incomplete tran- 
script of the notes of the Official Re- 
port. Nevertheless, the fact remains 


| 
| that the delegates were careless in not 


an important 
As we go to 


checking up on such 


matter in the first place. 


| press we are reliably sinformed that 
| Local 454 has withdrawn its charges. 
| So the matter is closed, 


} 
} 
| 
| 
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Little by little Professor 
propaganda for 


Paul H. 


agree or dis- 
but at least 


country. People will 
agree with the proposal, 
will not be able to be indifferent. 
Teachers’ Union of New York 
taken the matter under 
advisement and referred the question 
the coming annual convention of 
the American Federation of Teachers. 
It is pointed out that the governments 
Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Switzerland, Poland, 
Denmark, Finland, 


of France, 
Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, 
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The Story a the Painters hin 


Il.—Consolidation (1901-1908) 








3y Louis Silverstein 





WHAT HAS COME BEFORE 


N the wave of the enthusiasm for national craft unions, the Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators (now also 


Paperhangers) was founded at 


Baltimore in 1887. 


It’s leader was John T. Elliott, formerly of New York. 


It was not long before Elliott, who had become secretary- treasurer, and his followers began to look upon the union as 


a vested interest of theirs. 


Lafayette, Indiana, and Elliott refused to run again, Mc Kinney, his successor, demanded the books. 


Therefore, when at a regular convention it was decided to move the headquarters to 


With this 


request Elliott refused to comply. A feud now broke out and the Brotherhood was split into two factions, one with head- 
quarters at Baltimore and the other at Lafayette. It was only with the death of Elliott, in 1900, that it was finally 


possible to arrange a reconciliation with the aid of the American Federatian of Labor. 


their first reunited convention. 








John T. Elliott ; 


HILE the Elliott and McKin- 
ney factions were wrangling 
for supremacy of the Brother- 

hood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers little attention could be 
paid to constructive work. The mem- 
berchip of the union had at first grown 
with more than gratifying ‘1apiditv. 
Starting with six hundred, the num- 
ber rose to seven thousand within one 
year, and at the time of the Great 
Split in 1894 had reached twenty thou- 
sand. In the years immediately fol- 
lowing the total adherents of both 
sides dropped to less than half that 
number. As hopes of a reconciliation 
increased, gains in membership came 
quickly, so that at the time of the 
reunion in 1901 there were almost 
twenty-nine thousand members. Two 
years later the number had more than 
doubled. 


Naturally, confronted by so chaotic 
a national organization, those painters 
throughout the country who felt. the 
need for unionization and had no de- 
sire to take sides in the internal quar, 
rel of the Brotherhood, banded them- 
selves into local independent unions. 
The absence of persistent organization 
work, moreover, permitted these to en- 
trench themselves in their localities 
and defy the jurisdictional claims of 
the Brotherhood. 


Small Organizations 
At a Disadvantage 


Once the division among the painters 
was healed, most of these local unions 
were induced to join the national body. 
After all there were disadvantages in 


small organizations, autonomous in 
their vicinities. Not only were they 
weak with .respect to financial re- 


sources in a struggle with employers, 
but their members did not enjoy satis- 
factory beneficiary systems, if at all. 
Their most serious defect, however, 
arose from their very localism. Their 
members were hampered in seeking 
work elsewhere since unions in other 
cities would not recognize membership 
cards of other organizations. The 
brotherhood could offer material help 
in times of crisis, desirable benefit ar- 
rangements and traveling cards. It 
was, therefore, comparatively simple to 
convince independent unions that their 
best interests lay with the B. of P. D. 
& P. lf they were still refractory, pres- 
sure could be brought to bear through 
the city central bodies of the American 
Federation of Labor. Contractors who 
would not deal with the A. F, of L. 
Painters would find it difficult to hire 
the services of any workmen .at all. 
The defiant could thus be brought to 
terms. 

One organization, however, proved a 
stumbling block to the brotherhood. 
In the East there had arisen the Amal- 
gamated Association of Painters and 
Decorators of New York and Vicinity. 
The recurrent movement for consolida- 
tion of the painters’ unions of the me- 


center of work Not only did the Amal- 
gamated monopolize all the painting in 
New York City to the total exclusion 
of the A. F. of L. organization, but 
it even went further and safe-guarded 
th@ interests of its members by ex- 
panding into outlying territory. Early 
in 1902 it was joined by the painters 
of Philadelphia and Washington, D. C. 
This enab@ed those within its fold to 
find work elsewhere if they so desired, 
to the detriment of those affiliated with 
the brotherhood At the same time, the 
Amalgamated had a death benefit of 
$100 for members in good standing six 
months, an accident benefit of 310 for 
thirteen weeks and a strike benefit of 
$1 a day for three weeks. Finally, a 
high initiation fee provided a wall that 
outsiders could not scale. 


Fight on Amalgamated 
Begins 

The brotherhood realized that it 
had to capture the stronghold of New 
York. Otherwise, it would suffer pres- 
tige and its members economic oppor- 
tunities. In addition, the acquisition 
of two or three thousand dues-payers 
was worth striving to attain. A strug- 
gle against the Amalgamated Painters 
was, therefore, initiated. 

But unlike the situation in other 
cities, the non-A. F. of L. painters 
in New York—and for that matter 
in Philadelphia—had the support of 
the unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Most 
important of all the building trades’ 
organizations with their iron grip on 
the trade, then as now, gave their 
support to the Amalgamated Painters. 
The latter had their representatives 
on the famous Board of Delegates, who 
tyrannized the building contractors. 
That was the day of the labor boss, 
Sam Parks, the Brindell of his time. 
He and his ilk had long ago de- 
molished any lines that might have 
existed between what was ethical and 
what was not. Builders had to bribe 
them in order that contracts might be 
fulfilled on time without the interrup- 
tion of sudden strikes, The, labor 
bosses, petty and big, considered the 
union treasuries their own. Neverthe- 
less, the rank and file, though some- 
what disgruntled with the mysterious 
stoppages, was generally satisfied 
with the wages they were receiving. 
The “entertainment committee” brow- 
beat out-spoken opponents into silence. 


How Amalgamation 
Was Brought About 


Tt Is in such an atmosphere that the 
Brotherhood officials had to make 
headway. Fortunately, they were not 
hampered by such fears as Elliott had 
entertained, that the New Yorkers 
would wrest control of the Brother- 
hood from him, were they to affiliate. 
The present officials were able to push 
forward aggressively without any 
qualms whatsoever but the Amalga- 
mated Painters in their provincialism 
and cock-sureness rejected all pro- 
posals for consolidation, no matter 
how liberal. The A. F. of L. building 
eraft unions, particularly the car- 
penters, supported the independents. 
The Brotherhood waited for an open- 
ing wedge. In the year 1902 an oppor- 
tunity appeared. The Amalgamated 
had struck for an increase in wages 
and a half holiday on Saturday. The 
employers began secret negotiations 
with the Brotherhood. The President, 
J. C. Bahlhorn, came East and im- 
mediately sized up the situation. 
There was but one thing to be done: 
buy the admission of the Brother- 
hood's locals into the Board of Dele- 


gates. The two thousand and half 
dollars he had at his disposal were 


insufficient. Seventeen thousand dol- 
lars additional were raised among the 








In 190/ the two factions had 





J. W. McKinney 


cided in favor of the latter. On De- 
cember 20, 1902, the Brotherhood was 
admitted to the Board of Delegates on 
condition that its members did not 
work for less than the four dollars and 
four fifty per day that the Amalga- 
mated was demanding. Within three 
days the’ Broherhood had signed a 
secret agreement to work for three 
and a quarter and three fifty a day. 
The Amalgamated Painters, while not 
losing the strike, had to content them- 
selves with a partial victory. 


Bosses’ Alliance 
Fails to Stem Tide 

After that the Brotherhood made 
some headway. the 
ranks of the Amalgamated occurred. 
In 1906 the Alliance 
Painters was organized to fight the 
Brotherhood on wider basis, It 
could not stem the tide. In 1907 its 
broken, its membership di- 
minished, it submitted to its fate. An 
agreement was signed on March 1 
which set up a Conference Board con- 
sisting of five representatives from 
each organization. These ten men 
were to conduct the affairs of both 
bodies jointly for a period of one year. 
An | initiation fee of | twenty-five 
dollars and’ minimum. dues of fifty 
cents per month were to be. common 
to both bodies. There was to be 
mutual recognition of business agents 
and working cards. Members of the 
National Alliance working out of town 
must apply to the Conference Board 
for a Brotherhood -working card. A 
common wage scale and _ uniform 
working conditions were agreed upon. 
At the end of the year the members 
of the National’ Alliance were to be- 
come members of the Brotherhood. 
The representatives of the Americang 
Federation of Labor cooperated in 
making these arrangements, 

This scheme worked out well 
that in 1908 the Alliance merged with 
the A. F. of L.. organization. The 
beneficiary interests of the New 
Yorkers were protected by permitting 
them to count their years of member- 
ship in the Alliance (or Amalgamated) 
in the calculation of the benefits due 
them, provided they had joined the 
Amalgamated or the unions that had 


Defections in 


National of 


a 


ranks 


so 


gone into its composition before the 
age of fifty. This was similar to a 
provision in the constitution of the 
Brotherhood. George F. Hedrick, 1st 


General Vice-President and now Gen- 
eral President, spent three months in 
New York transcribing the names of 
the recruits into the historic “Hedrick 
Book,” now at hendquarters at Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, D, C., the other forts of the 
Amalgamated had capitulated earlier. 
The Brotherhood had consolidated its 
position, 


It seems to me an unpardonable 





tropolis will make up a portion of.our|the employers. Imperceptibly the 
story of the New York organization; Board of Delegates; notably the thing that we should waste so 
in another installment of this series. | “credentials committee,” began to re- much more vigor in trying to put 
For the present, at: by. cemictant to know cede from their formerly adamant po- an end to the poor man’s betting 
that on April 15, 1897, such an amalga- | sition. “Boss” Richard Carvill was P ; 
mation, involving 2,200 members, | appointed umpire to decide some ques- than in trying to put an end to 
took place. The brotherhood was prac-| tions in dispute between the Amalga- his poverty.—“New Statesman,” 
tically non-existent in this important | mated and the Brotherhood. He de- London. 
Jugo-Slavia, and Italy all pay their! anniversary report of the company, in amount spent in preventing acci- 
employes, in addition to the basic| which it is boasted that since the in- dents The Steel Corporation is 
salary, extra allowances for each child auguration of the Safety, Sanitation not an eleemosynary institution. 
in the family. Local governments and| and Welfare Campaign in 1906 the All its activities for the good of 
private employers have been intro-| number of serious accidents per 100 the worker, apart from considera- 
ducing the system. Of course, the ob-| men employed had been reduced by tions of humanity, have been 
jection to the family wage in the case | 60.22 percent, or 46,863, and the num- amply. justified by plain business 
of private enterprise, that it places the | ber of disabling accidents since 1912 reasons—they paid eventually. The 
benevolent employer at a disadvantage| by 80.07 percent, or 322,408. On the men who direct the policy of the 
in competition, does not hold good tor | face of it, this is a great humanitarian Corporation have never lost sight 
public servants. Teachers can argue/| achievement. But notice that the of the fact that the first object of 
with reason for the innovation. Police- | figures are given on a _ percentage any company is to make money 
men, firemen and other city and state| basis and reference is only made .to for its stockholders. 
employes can follow suit. It is a rea-| those “saved.” A little arithmetic That is why Secretary of Labor 
sonable demand and one that is bound | shows that 31,000 have been killed! James J. Davis, in a letter congratu- | 
to become more important in the years| since 1906, or 1,500 a year, and 80,000| latory to the Honorable Elbert H. 
to come. To convince the unmarried | disabled since 1912, or 6,000 annually.| Gary, can well state: 
woman teachers of its necessity will | Those are labor's dividends. What especially pleases me is 
be the most difficult obstacle to be| How altruistic U S. Steel is can be your reported statement that the 
hurdled. judged from the following brazen con- United States Stee! Corporation 
—— fession, extracted from the above-men- has found that accident prevention 
tioned report: and safety work really pays from 
THE STEFI TRIST’S These expenditures for labor a dollar-and-cents point of view 
j ; have not been, as might appear, at You are reported as having stated 
HUMANITARIANISM | the expense of stockholders. For that the United States Steel Cor- 
instance, calculations show that poration in ten years’ spent 
The explosion on June 14 at the| had accidents continued at the 1906 $9,763,063 in accident prevention 
Gary plants of the United States Steel} rate, the Corporation, under vari- work and that the money saving 
Corporation, resulting, according to ous State compensation laws, resulting therefrom had been $14,- 
the first dispatches, in the death of| would have paid to those who 609,920. 
ten and the injury of sixty workers, would have been injured or to their Such is the Steel Trust's humani- | 


comes on the heels of the twenty-fifth 


families a sum far exceeding the 








Small Italian Unions 
Resist Fascist Chains; 
Balkan Labor Confers 











Labor Doings Abroad 





S has been reported in The New 
Leader on _ several occasions 
since the enactment: by the 

Fascist Government of Italy of the law 
making the black shirt unions, headed 
by an ex-Anarchist, the only legal 
representatives of the workers in deal- 
ing with their employers or the State, 
the real trade unions are having a hard 
time trying ‘to accommodate them- 
selves to their difficult position, while 
waiting for the day of reckoning with 
Mussolini and his dictatorship. 

In order to hold the weaker‘units in 
line a mixed trade union federation 
has been formed for all those trades 
whose membership is small, and who 
are therefore not strong enough to be 
independent. The object of this new 
federation is to facilitate the recrult- 
ment of all the supporters of the Italian 
Trade Union Center. It is directing its 
attention to isolated workers; workers 
who are organized locally again in 
mixed organizations or trade groups; 
and national trade or industrial unions 
which have lost their independence. 


near Milan, where all the candidates 
known as regular union men were 
elected and not a single Fascist won 
a seat, and a similar election by em- 
ployes of the Milan street car com- 
pany, in which 1,200 votes were cast 
for the regular unionists and only 600 
for the black shirts. This in spite of 
the fact that so far it has been ime 
possible to reconstitute the real street 
car men’s union in Milan. 


CONFERENCE IN SOFIA 
AIDS BALKAN UNIONS 


Great impetus was lent to the work 
of building up a strong, united trade 
union movement in the Balkan coun- 
tries by the Balkan Conference held 
in Sofia April 9 and 10 under the 
auspices of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. 

The Conference was preceded by 
preliminary discussions in Belgrade, 
attended by representatives of the 








The organization is to give moral and 
financial support to the members, who 
have to pay a total subscription of 20 
lire (15 lire for women and young per- 
sons under 18). 

With a view to setting up a con- 
necting link between its scattered 
forces the Italian national center re- 
cently began to publish the Battagle 
Sindicali again, which had been sup- 
pressed along with other trade union 
and party papers. But this attempt 
at republication’ was met by the con- 
fiscation of the paper. 

Under the heading, “The Free Trade 
Union House Must Be Built Up Again,” 
a circular has been published which 
contains a report of a significant meet- 
ing recently held by the National Exec- 
utive of the Italian Trade Union Cen- 
ter. Having discussed the new foun- 
dations of the trade union movement, 
the circular goes on as follows: 

“The free trade union movement by 
its very nature cannot develop in dark 
holes and corners, it cannot live in*the 
dark. It may not, and will not, take 
cover behind a mask, to create about 
itself an atmosphere of lasting .sus- 
picion. It needs light and sun. In 
building our new house we must take 
into account the conditions imposed 
by the laws. At present we have the 
possibility of existing as de facto 
trade unions. Then let us claim our 
legal right! The duties and functions 
of our organizations will be somewhat 
narrowly circumscribed in future; we 
shall have to confine ourselves to posi- 
tive critical research, trade union edu- 
cation, and technical and moral assist- 
ance.” 

In a resolution describing the situ- 
ation created by the new laws, the new 
structure of the movement is set forth. 
In place of the old district organiza- 
tions, i. e., the Workers’ Committees 
and Secretariats, small committees of 
representative men, are appointed by 
the National Executive—where possible 
by arrangement with the local sec- 


I. F. T. U., Mertens, vice-president, 
and Sassenbach, secretary, and by 
various leaders of the Yugo-Slav trade 
union movement, as well as by ‘rep- 
resentatives of the International Trade 
Secretariats, Simon, Leather Workers; 
Wilhelm, Food Workers; and Smit, 
Commercial, Clerical and Technical 
Employees, and their affiliated organ- 
izations in Yugoslavia. In_ several 
trades there are various unions which, 
although they accept the point of view 
of the I. F. T. and belong to the 
Yugoslav national center, continue to 
maintain their separate existence. Un- 
doubtedly, these discussions will help 
to bring about fusion. The same pur- 
pose was served by meetings held .by 
Sassenbach in Sabotica and Novisad, 
In Sabotica the Independents (Com- 
munists) endeavored to make it im- 
possible to carry on a well-attended 
meeting, but did not succeed. 

On April 7 the delegation arrived in 
Sofia. The representatives of the I. F. 
T. U. had already been welcomed at 
the frontier by leaders of the Bul- 
garian Trade Union movement. In 
Sofia the foreign fraternal delegates 
were greeted at the station by a huge 
gathering of workers carrying banners 
and flowers. After speeches of welcome, 
a great procession was formed and 
wended its way through the city. An 
attempt by the Independents (Com- 
munists) to organize a violent counter- 
demonstration at the station exit en- 
tirely failed. The “Champions of the 
United Front” were held back by the 
stewards of the regular unions. 

The conference at Sofia was also at- 
tended by Edo Fimmen of the Trans- 
port Workers International and by 
representatives of the trade union 
movements in Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Roumania, Hungary, Greece and Cze- 
choslovakia. The object of the con- 
ference was to strengthen the Trade 
Union movement in the Balkans and 
to bring the separate countries into 
closer unity. All the conference reso- 
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tions. In addition. to thosé committees 
of representative men there are also 
advisory committees, chosen by the} 
sections or groups concerned. The na- 


the moment left standing as separate 
organizations. The trade federations, 
whose membership (according to the} 
law, 10 per cent of the workers em- 
ployed in the respective industry), and 
funds are not sufficiently large to ren- | 
der them autonomous, are adminis- | 
tered with the assistance of mixed ad- | 
visory committees of the same trade| 
as the federation concerned. 

The National Executive, whose for- | 
mer authority has been supplemented 
by the new 


workers feel 
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tarianism! 


members of the sick and death benefit 


fund in the big metal works at Riva, | 
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Third Ave. at 84th St. 
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tional mixed \trade federation are eg, 


| PARK PALACE 


arrangements, consists of | 


General Secretary Buozzi and Secre-| 
taries Carlo Azimonti and Battista | 
Magiioni. In important matters the | 
executive calls in Comrades Bentivog- 
lio, Galli, Galbiati, Reina, Bensi and | 
Viotto. | 

Recent proofs of how the Itallan | 


about the trade union | 
situation are found in the election of | 





lutions which were supported by the 
I. F. T. U. delegation were. adopted 
unanimously, and among other things 
it was decided that attempts to achieve 
unity on_the basis of the resolutions 
and policy of the Amsterdam Inter- 
national be favorably regarded. 








3-5 West 110th Street 
Elegant Ball. Rooms for Balls, Wed- 
dings, Banquets and Meetings. 
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Are You Interested in the 
Finer Things of Life? 


Something of Interest Every Evening 
Mon.—Chorus (Solo and choral training) 
| Tues.—Sex Talks (women only) 
|f Wed.—General Meeting, Musicale 

Thurs.—Modern Marriage Problems 
Fri.—Psychology (mental hygiene) 
Sat. Aft.—Theatre Parties 
Sat. Eve.—Social Dancing (members and 
friends) 
Sun,—Hikes and outdoor recreation 


Join “CULTURE CLUB” 


(annual dues $6) any evening at 


433 Lafayette St., New York 


(Near Astor PI.) 
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35 Hallock Street, New Haven, Conn, 
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When your doc- 
tor sends you to 
a truss maker 
for atruss band- 
age or stocking, 
go there and see 
hat you can buy for your money. 


| thengotoP. WOLF & Co., Inc. 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 
1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 
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(ist floor) " m4 
New York City New York City 
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ever, by yielding some other very im- 
portant demands. If the workers 
maintain their solidarity and subordi- 
nate right and left wing politics to 
the good of the union as a whole, these 
othér demands may at some future 
date be won without, perhaps, so pro- 
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tracted a struggle. The growing de- 
mand for a 40-hour week is to be justi- 
fied not only as a means of overcom- 
ing seasonal unemployment, but as a 
way of escape from long rushed hours 
at the machine which tend to make 
Robots of the workers. It is not likely, 
however, that the 40-hour week in 
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to evolve policies on a seven-point pro- 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCA AL 34 
Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET Telephone Lenox 4559 


Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 


THOMAS CAHILL, President 
THOMAS PORTER, Rec. Secretary EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 





N. ¥, JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union. 
OFFICE: 210 EAST 5th STREET 
Phone: Orchard 9860-1-2 
Council meets every ist and 3rd 
Wednesday. 


The 





principle—to say nothing of practice— 


gram, including housing and taxation. 
will ever be secure in any trade so 


JACOB ROBERTS! Sec’y-Organizer. 
8. HERSHKOWITZ, 





A perusal of the list of these names 


shows an overwhelming majority of|long as the unorganized workers in 


M, GELLER, 
Orzanizers, ‘ 





bankers, realtors, lawyers and busi-| the textile industry, for instance, have 
ness men. Labor is virtually unrep-| to work from 54 to 66 hours to live. 
resented. It is, of course, self-evident | The biggest task of American labor 


just now is the organization of the 
unorganized, That’s why it is so im- 
portant that every help should be 
given to the Passaic strikers. 


that the men to solve our housing 
problem are those most closely con- 
nected with the business of land spec- 
ulation, money lending, etc., which 
makes housing so dear. Who can do 





BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 
uarters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Witeaghs | ave, Fane 4621 Stagg 
fice open daily except Mondays from 9 A. 
Regular meetings every Tuesday Bon 4 
WILLIAM WENGERT, President CHARLES PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec'y ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 
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OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 
Regular Meetings every ist and 3rd 
Saturday. 


Executive Board meets every Monday. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 
Meetings eevery 1st and 3rd Thursday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 





so much for the people as those who 


All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 





have done them so much in the past? 


SWEEPING VICTORY 


(Beethoven Hal 








What is the use of professing an 
interest in the united front and then 
writing the sort of articles that ap- 
peared in the Freiheit on the death of 
Meyer London? In reviewing his life 
the Communists had every right to 
point out those points on which they 


IS WON BY SOCIALISTS 
IN ARGENTINE TOWN 


A sweeping Socialist victory in the 
municipal election in the commune of 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Eat 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


THOMAS DALTON, President CHAS, H. BAUSHER, Bus. . => 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y THOMAS ANDERSON, Rec. Sec’ 


210 East 5th Street. 





The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
3 West 16th Street, New York City 


Telephone Chelsea 2148 
ABRAHAM BAROFF, Secretary-Treasurer 

















MORRIS SIGMAN. 


The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ thiee | 


Local No. 10, Lt... W. U. 
Office 231 East 14th Street =~ + Telephone Lexington 4188 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 


Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers 


14th Street. 

Executive Board meets every Thursday at 1:30 P. M 
SECTION MEETINGS 

Downtown—231 E 14th St* ist & 3rd Friday at 6 y. M 
Bronx—E. 187th St & S. Boulevard ist & Srd Thurs. 8 P. M- z. 

! Harlem—1i714 Lexington Ave ist & 3rd Saturday J2 A. M. . 

B’klyno—105 Montrose Ave. Jersey City—76 Montgomery St 


President 











Office, 231 E. 














SALVATORE NINFO, Manager-Secretary 





United Hebrew Trades 


175 EAST BROADWAY 
Meet 1st and 3d Monday, 8 P. M. 
tive Board same day, 5.30 P, M. 


M. ABRAMSON, Chairman 


Exec 





Resistencia, ‘way up on the northern 


iffered with him, But the tragedy : é 
* border of Argentina, is reported in La 


M. TIGEL, Vice-Chairman 
M. FEINSTON E, Secretary-Treasurer 





of his death, the overwhelming out- 


pouring of affection for him, above all, Vanguarda of Buenos Aires-of April 27. 
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‘United Neckwear Makers’ Union 

LOCAL 11016, A. F, ef L. . 

7 East 15th St. cot cise coat 7; 

Joint Exeentiva Board m 

day olight at 7:30 welocke io the. bs 
LOUIS FELDHEIM, President 


EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 


UNION, Local 6, L. L. G. W. OU. 
Exec. Board meets every 2nd and 4th 
Teoeney. at the Office. 601 E. 16ist St. 


u- 








Despite the combination of the 
bourgeois parties in a group labeled 
“municipalistas,” the Socialists polled 
1,095 votes against 517 for the “mu- 
nicipalistas” and 193 for a so-called 
dissident bourgeois faction. 

The campaign was hotly fought and 
the rejoicing of the population when 
the results were given out knew no 


those tremendous services to the labor 
movement which even Freiheit grudg- 
ingly admitted Meyer London formerly 
rendered to the labor movement, all 
united to make the tone of Freiheit’s 
remarks both unseemly and untimely. 
Something more than good manners 
are involved. Rabid _—s unfairness, 
whether shown by the_ right or the 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


CAL UNION No. 808 


Lo 
Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue 
1e) 


Office: Brooklyn bor Lyceum. Telephone Stagg 5414 fice hours every day 
except Thursday. Regular meetings every onday evening. 
JOHN HALKETT, SYDNEY PEARCE HENRY COOK, 


Treasurer 
CHARLES FRIEDELL, 
Business ‘Agent 


President 
FRANK HOFFMAN, 
Vice-President 


Ree. Secretary 
JOHN THALER, 
Fin. Secretary 
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Manager, Seer, 
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CARL GRABHER, President. t 
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M. WEISS, 





WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION | 


Local 62 of L. L. G. W. U. 
117 Second Avence 
TELEPHONE ORCHARD 7106-7 


Italian Dressmakers’ 


AMilated with Joint Board Cloak and 
Dressmakers’ (Union, Executive Board 
Meets Every fuesday at the ()ffice.8 West 
Zist Street. Telephone 7748—Watkins. 











left wing, is a tremendous stumbling | bounds. 


UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U. 











block on the road to a eT | 


commonwealth. | IGLESIAS RE-ELECTED 








Col. Brookhart threw a fresh scare | BY PORTO RICAN LABOR 


into the Iowa conservatives by a 
speech about fixing a 5 percent re- ick perm : : 
turn for capital and letting labor run SAN JUAN.—Porto Rican labor, in | 


DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1466, UNITED BROT Hea, OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 


é OF AMERICA 
67-69 Lexington Avenue Madison Sqaare 4992 
Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 


CHARLES JOHNSON, Jr., ‘a. 
Michael Erikson. Vice-Pres. Fd. M. Olsen, Fin. Sec Ludwig Benson 
Christopher Gulbrandsen, Charles Johnson, §r., Ray Clar 
Recording Secretary Treasurer Business Agents 


7 East 15th Street 


Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 
Night in the Office of the Union 
Zz L. FREEDMAN, President 
NATHAN RIESEL, 
Secretary-Treasur 


GEO. TRIESTMAN, 
Manager 
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AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. Suite 701-715 
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NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 


Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 








industry. Later, it developed that the convention assembled in the hall of 








7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 76 





5 percent return limitation was meant | the territorial Senate on May 31, re- 





to apply only to co-operatives. Even elected Santiago Iglesias as president 


so, the speech showed that Col. Brook- | °f the Porto Rican Labor Congress. 
He has held that office many years, 


hart is moving along, but it’s about | ae 
time that our Midwestern progressive but sought to — segue a | 
friends should stop airing individual | eins absent in Washington much o 


the time. He is secretary of the Pan- 


panaceas and line up for a real labor : é / 
American Federation of Labor. 


party with a well thought out phi- 
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losophy. Wall Street may be annoyed Iglesias is now attending the session || 
by plans for subsidies to farmers like |0f the Legislature, in which he is a 
the subsidies it itself enjoys. But it |Socialist Senator. He will tour the 
needn’t lose much sleep so long as | island, addressing meetings of organ- 
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President. Rec. Sec'y. 
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ice-President. 
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Phone Dry Dock 3360 
REUBEN GUSKIN 





ized workers, before return to Wash- 
‘ington at the end of July. 


GERMAN PRINTERS 





discontent confines itself to occasional 
flare-ups within oue or another of the 
old parties. 





It is good that the long and bitterly 
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fought furriers’ strike in New York CELEBRATE 60 h E R 
City showld have ended on terms t y A 
which the workers who fought so cour- ——¢———s 
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New York Clothing _Cutters’ Union’ 


Office: 44 East 12th Street. Stuyvesant 5566, 


Regular meetings every Friday night at 210 East Fifth Street. 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m. in the office. 








Joint Executive Committee 
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VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 


Office: 175 East Broadway. 





ageously regard as satisfactory. The 
result is a partial victory for the 40- 


The German Printers’ Union ha just 








_ | celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of 
hour week—a victory bought, how- |: : E Z 
Pee foundation in Leipzig. The union 
takes in practically all the various 
. divisions of the printing trade and has 
about 80,000 members, or some 92 per 
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Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Counci! No. 9, New York City. 


Phone: Orchard 6639 


Meetings every 1st and 3rd 
Wednesday evening.. 
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| Apprentices’ Section, founded in 1920, 
| has about 12,000 members. The union’s 
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| national organ got out a fine special 
edition on the anniversary, and the 
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lost his life at the plant of the 
America Malt Company while in- 
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if week. Many branches pay additional 
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our own Sanatorium, located in the most 
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tains—besides the regular weekly benefit 
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62 East 4th St. 

Executive Boara 

meets on the 2nd and 

4th Thursdays at the 
\.. FORWAKD BUILDING, 175 Eat 








Broadway, Room 3, 
JOE — MAN, Pres. & Business Agent. 


1AX LIEBI JER, Sec’y-Treas 





F. WARD, Secretary; 
ANTHONY V. FROISE, Bus, Agent. 











g. TAYL LEON BECK, oF 


"Ree Sec'y —__Fin, Ses'g) 





NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor s 
GENERAL OFFICE: 
11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y 


CHARLES KLEINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN 
Chairman Sec =r Treasurer 


Phone Chelsea 3084 é 


A. I, SHIPLACOFF 
Manager . ; 


PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 




















Structural Iron Workers 


UNION, Local 361, Brooklyn 
Office: Telephone 
671 Pacific Street Cumberland 0189 
“pen Daily from 7:30 A. M, to 6:30 P, M. 
Meetings Every Wednesday, at § P. M., 
at Columbus Hall, State and Court Sts. 
Charles McDonnell, E. B. Calvert, 
President, Sec’ y-Repre, 








OF GREATER NEW YORK ” 
Office and headquarters, 701 Broadway Phone Orchard 1200 
Exeeutive Board Meets Every Wednesday at 8 P. M. “tet ‘ 
AL. GREENBERG, FRED CAIOLA SAM SCHNALL, FLORENCE GELLER, Me 
President. Manager. Treasurer. Fin. See’y. a 


Organizers: GEORGE E. POWERS, THOMAS DINONNO. Delegate, JOSEPH DIMINO, _— is 


MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 _ 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 





Downtown Office: 640 Broadway. Phone Spring 4548 
Uptown Office: 30 West 37th Street. Phone Wisconsin 1270 
Executive Board meets every Tuesday evening 
HYMAN ea a ag lu R. JOLDEBRG, eins aon TOR, —— ROSE, ; 


Chairman Ex Sec’y-Treas. 3 
ORG ANIZERS? ie 2 GOLDBERG’ MAX GOODM AN 7 "MENDELOWITZ 





N. Y. Wood Carvers 


and Modelers Association 
Regular Meetings Ist and 8rd Friday. 
Board of Officers Meet 2nd & 4th Friday 
243 East 84Tm Staset, New Yore City 


Frank Walter, H. ——— 

President Rec. Secretary 
A. Pugeiotte, Wm. Dettelbaeh, 

Vice Pres, in, Secretary 
BH, Volz, August Sehrempf, 

Treasurer Business Agent 














CLOTH HATS AND CAPS 


Always 
Look for 
This Label 





com 
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THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. 
S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 

Labor organizations can obtain full information regarding cost of 
membership, etc., from the office, 198 Broadway, Room 1100, New York. 

Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every mohith at 8 P. M. 
at the. Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby, Avenue, Brooklyn. 
CHAS. CAMP, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 


Carpenters’ Union 4 German Technicians & Draftsmen 


"ALBERT HELB, Secretary. 


Fur Dressers’ Union No. 2 








rm) 








ITALIAN CHAMBER OF LABOR 


Organized in 1919 for the purpose of spreading the principes and the ethics of labor 
unfoniem and helping all recognized labor unions in all their industrial and ecuestional 
Gctivities among the Italian-speaking workers of New York City and vicinity. 


For Translations, Printing and omer ae Call Lexington 5852 


Office at 231 East 14th &t., 
* ETURO GIOVANNITTI, General Secretary . 





‘LEONARDO FRISINA, Organizec | 





ee 
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| 
Age 
GEORGE MEANY, DAVID HOLBORN. JOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 
| 
| 
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EAT YOUR BREAD WITH 
A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 


Insist On Come When You 
This Label Cea : q Buy Bread 











| 











Never before have the Bakery Workers been more 
in danger of going back to slavery conditions. The em- 
ployers are now making terrific onslaughts on their hard 
won gains after many years of struggle. 


Now, as never before, the Bakery Workers need your 
moral support. 


The best and only way that you can help is to insist 
on the above Union Label. 


EAT YOUR BREAD WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 
and know that you are not doing so at the expense 


of Slavery to the BAKERY WORKERS. 





PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Headquarters 366 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Open Daily, & a. m, to 6 p. m,. 


JOHN W, SMITH, ED GAA, 
President Fin, Seeretary 
M. McDONALD, G. F ED 
Vice-President Ree, Secretary 


Regular Meetings Every Monday, & P. M 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 
FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATEP 
NAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity 350. 








Patronize Union Laundries! 


Laundry Drivers’ 
Union Local 810 
“Se 





Headqua 
s 





Phone Dickems 1144 
Philip Lurie, Pres. 


M. Brodie, Organizer 
I. Burstein, Treas. 


ton S. Rosenzweig, Bus. 


AMALCAMATED TEMPLE 


11-27 ARION PLACE 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
‘Meeting Rooms and Mass Meetings for 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 





Re Dri vers. 
But 


Rep. 








BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willooghby Ave., Brooklyn. 
Large and emali hall suitable for ali 
occasions and meetings et reasonable 
rentals. Stagg 3342 


243-247 EAST S4th 8ST. 
Labor Temple NEW YORK. 
Workmen's Educational Association. 


ree fitess open from 1 te 18 bp. m. 
Balls for Meetings, Entertainments ond | 
‘ "Balle Lenox 1960, 





















N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 





Headquarters: 621 BROADWAY (Room 523). Phone Spring 72258-2259 
H. ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer ’ fi 
a tjoard meets every Second and Fourth Monday 
3 e Directors meet every First and Third Monday. 
Toc —Executive I rd meets every Tuesday 
le 246—Executive Roard meets every Thursday 
Lo Executive Be d meets every Wednesday, 


These Meetings Are Held in the Office of the Union 


FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Lora! 2, Internat’! Fur Workers’ Unies, 


Ofce and Headquarters, 949 Witleasaae 
Ave., Brooklyn. Pulaski 0798 





Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, 1. L. G. W. U. 


130 East 25th St. Madison Square 1934 


Executive Board meets every Monday Regular Meetings, lst and 3rd 
—< o M. REISS, President. 
4 S. FINE, Vice-P 
D. GINGOLD, A WEINGART, 3 FRIEDMAN, Ree. See’y. 4 
Manager, Sec’y-Treaa, 2 Mh xet sy Fin. Sec’z. ¢ 
H. NIKOFF, Bus. Azent, ; 





TEBNATIONA 


FUR WORKERS UNION 4 


OF THE CNITED STATES AND CANADA 
AMitated with the Americap Federation of Labor 
3 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥. Tel. Hunters Pott @ 
0. SCHACHTMAN, General President. d 
i. WOHL, General Secretary-Treasurer. By 


The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


| UNION LOCAL 137 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 








ks Place, N. ¥ . . 
lay ats P.M 
Phone Orchard 2768 
M. HIMELSON 
Sec'y 
L. SISKIND 
Bus. Agent = 











| 
| Amalgamated | Lithographers : 


of America, New York Local No. 1 
Phone: WAT king 7764 





205 WEST l4th ST. 
Second ane Fourth Tuesday at 
19 ST ARK’S PLACE 
LBERT E. CASTRO. presi lent 
A. a Kennedy, Frank J. Fiyna, Frank Sechei, 
Rec. See’y 


Pia, 


Office: AMALITHONE BLDG., 
eguiar Meetings 
aaa 


Pat’k Banien, 


Vice-Prea, Secy 


U. A. Planers, Gas Filters and Marine Plambers:..aam 


LOCAL Ne. 1, BROOKLIN,. NEW VYoRK 
Office: 19 woocin Avenue, ne: Sterling 
Regular Meeting every Monday evening. at 18% Clermont Avenue, 
Eveentive Roard meets every Friday crane at the 
Office epen from 9 A. M. 
THOMAS F. OATES. 
President. 


ott one 













9733. 
Brookiya. 





& 6 











uM 
MARLES L. PETERSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 




































DRAMA 











‘Chekov, Satirist of Nine- 











By Henry W. Nevinson 





LL who have 
Nights” at the Lyric or the Am- 


seen “Riverside 





but a comedy. 





bassadors. Theatre have been 


the 





the same main theme: 





‘laughing over burlesque upon 
+ Chehov’'s plays. 

In that admirable burlesque we are 
shown the white-bearded old steward 
Who’ is spending his few remaining 
years in vainly attempting to make 
out the family assessments for the in- 
@ome tax. We are shown the bride 
returning from church with a husband 
whom she detests, but has married in 
the hope of restoring the family for- 
tunes through his knowledge of bet- 
ting tips. We are shown a dismal 
woman who keeps on repeating “There 
is something peculiar about this house” 
in solemn tones as she waves about a 






class and intellectual life 






A student lover in 
chard” says to the young girl: 
soul was always, every minute, 
and night, full of 
bodings. 
piness, Anya. 
ready.” Think of 
happiness” in a love scene! 







he loves: 
that my 





life has been 






[ have no pait. 












reflected upon the insignificance of 
victory in any case and walked in the 
Opposite direction when the ball was 
approaching his goal for the sixth time. 
We are shown how the bride just 
wedded flings herself upon the goal- 
keeper’s neck in the midst of the party 
and clings there until it occurs to her 
that they may be observed. Whereupon 
the goal-Keeper, realizing her misery, 
pours the contents of his toy revolver 
into the body of a_ spectator, and 
learning from the bride that the spec- 
tator was unfortunately not her hus- 
» band but only the best man, sinks into 


mourning for my life. 
In “Three Sisters” 








anney her husband.” 





tempts that him. 
In most of the plays a 


Ne annoyed 






revolver 








futility. A comparatively 
young clerk in “The Cherry Orchard,’ 





London has lately witnessed four—“The 
Chérry Orchard,” “The Sea _ Gull,” 





myself precisely inclined, for whether 






ture. As the natural theme for his bur- 
_ lesque, Mr. A, P. Herbert has chosen | 
_Futilitythe Russian sense of life's 





shows it.)” 





gloomy futility was himself a merry 


. een . 
_futility, and the futility of so much in| man. In the introduction to the new 
the Russian life and habit. In his] collection of his letters, his wife 
-novel actually called “Futility,” Mr,| known as the actress, Olga Knipper, 
~Gerhardi, the young Oxford writer,| writes of him: 



















hoge the same characteristic, having 
Perceived it in his visit to Russia after 


“Chehov was always extremely fond 
of everything comic, humorous; 





the war. And indeed it is not hard to] liked listening to funny stories, and, 
perceive. It was obvious to myself in| sitting in a corner, his head propped 
the revolutionary years twenty years| on his hand, pinching his beard, he 
.ago. One recognized the Russian ten-| would go off into such infectious 





~dency to futile theorizing and inter- 
-minable discussion, the incapacity for 
+ Organizing anything practical, the ad. 
mixture of brotherliness and cruelty 
; that cancelled each other out, and the 
.quick discouragement or despair. 
"Added to these was the passion for | 
. fleeting pleasures, and the easy-going 
idieness which makes futfity certain. 
, if. you remember those Russian traits 
_you may better understand the neces- | 
,8ity of Lenin's revolution. | 

That is to me the inner meaning and | 
, intention of Chekov's gloomy dramas | 
_of Russian life. He died about six | 
, months before Father Gapon’'s revolu- | 
tion in January, 1905, began and all 


laughter that I often left off listening 
to the story and enjoyed it second- 
hand through him. He was very fond 
of conjurers and clowns.” 

That seems another proof that Rus- 
sia is the land of contradictions. You 
may say almost anything about Rus- 
sians and be right, We all 
contradict but for violence 
of self-contradiction, I would back the 
Russian. And |so it was that this 
laughter-loving nature, so energetic 












always 





ourselves, 








disease, was the melancholy 


satirist of Russian life, unless, indeed, 


most 


| Gorky or Andreieff may surpass him in 


sadness. 















teenth Century Russia 


“The Cherry Orchard” called anything 


All the four plays mentioned: have 
all are. satires 
upon the mournful futility of middle- 
in Russia. 
Almost everyone is vaguely unhappy. 
“The .Cherry. Or- 
“My 
day 
inexplicable fore- 
I have a foreboding of hap- | 
I see glimpses of it al- 
“a foreboding of 
Similarly 
Uncle Vanya observes to the woman 
“Day and night the thought 
hopelessly 
wasted weighs on me like a nightmare. 
It has been stupidly 
wasted on trifles, and the present is 


I am unhappy.” 
we are told of a 
newly-wedded wife who “makes philo- 
sophical reflections and frequently at- 
tempts to commit suicide, evidently to 
I can only sup- 
pose that it was the failure of the at- 


is 
prominent, and it usually accomplishes 
suicide, though in one case a would- 
be murderer misses his man* twice in 
half a minute and cannot forgive him- 
self for that further evidence of life’s 
cheerful 


despair, murmuring, “That's the way playing a guitar upon a garden seat, 
“@§ things happen to me!” tells his little audience: 

It is an irresistible burlesque, not “I'm a cultivated man. I read re- 

only upon the Chehov plays, of which | markable books of all sorts, but I can 

never make out the tendency. I am 


“Three Sisters” and “Uncle Vanya’—| ‘© live or to shoot myself, speaking 
but upon much in all Russian litera- precisely, but neverthéleus I always 
carry a revolver, Here it is. (He 


It is remarkable that this satirist of 


he 


and gallant in his contest with a fatal | 


_intellectual Russia was then still} In Chekov's time there was enough ! 
lamenting the loss of her.most re-| jn Russia to make the merriest heart | 
markable dramatist and story-teller.| sad. It was characteristic of the man 
Tam not sure whether people then} that just when he was rising to fame 
recognized his power as a satirist.! he set off through Siberia (before the 
When a writer accurately describes | yailway) to study ‘the conditions of 
contemporary life as it is, it may well | life in the terrible convict settlement 
seem so natural to contemporary, of Sahalin (Saghalin). What he found 
people that they do not notice the] is partly described in the volume of 
‘satire. Perhaps that is the reason why | “Letters to His Family and Friends,” 
. “Gulliver’s Travels,” the greatest satire | published in 1920, I give only one 
*upon English life, has been commonly | quotation: 

used as an amusing book for children, | “I will try and describe minutely 
and why Chehov himself objected to! the position of the children and 
having his most depressing satire,| young people in Sahalin (his visit was 


CHARLOTTE WOODRUFF 











| 
| 


i Is a talented player. with a good voic 


at the Winter Garden. 


and who uses it to advantage in “The 
Great Temptations,” the Shubert revue 


e 





teapot from which hot water dribbles,! @Wful in its senseiessness.” In the 

a ‘We are shown the young goal-keeper “Sea Gull” we are at once shown a 
who, when the goals stood five aside, young girl who always wears black. in 1890). I saw starving children, I 
Why? Because, she says: “I am in| gaw girls of thirteen prostitutes, girls 


of fifteen with child. 
old, 
has begun. 
only on paper. 
cated by their 
convict surroundings. 


sometimes 
Church and 


environment and 


in Russia itself to 


Writing about 


then too common 
attract remark. 


says of Russians: 

“We, so we are told in our 
newspapers, love our great mother- 
. land, 
itself? Instead of knowledge—insol- 
ence and immeasurable conceit; in- 
stead of work—sloth and swinishness; 
there is no justice, 





° Work is what 


of the uniform’ 


° I was guarded from work. The 
time is at hand, an avalanche is mov- 





storm, which is coming, is already 
near and will soon blow the laziness, 
the indifference, the distaste for work, 
the rotten boredom out of society. I 
have to work, and in another twenty- 
five or thiry years everyone will have 
to work. Everyone! 

That was written in 1900. Twenty- 
five years was only a slight overesti- 
mate, 

But there one point about the 
Chekov plays that is often overlooked. 


” 


is 





| Everyone can see the satire on Rus- 
sian futility, but many are blind to 
the Russian idealism. Take “The 
Cherry Orchard,” for instance, as 
being the best-known of the plays. 
Lyubov, the chief character, is no 
| doubt a foolish,. futile woman. She 
'has squandered her money’ upon 


everyone who comes. She has squan- 





Girls begin to 
live by prostitution from twelve years 
before menstruation 
school exist 
The children are edu- 
the 


He speaks, too, of the repeated flog- 
gings and executions, but those were 


the 
same date, after praising the work of 
the English in Hongkong and India, he 


own 


but how does that love express 


the conception of 
honor does not go beyond ‘the honor 


is wanted, and the rest can go to the 
devil.” f | 

What he foresaw to be the inevit- 
able result is shown in the words of 
the Lieutenant Tuesbanch (“Three 
Sisters"): | 

“I have never worked in my life | 


ing down. upon us, a mighty clearing 


) 

















| 





dered her affection upon one scoun- 
drel, or more than one. She is ut- 
terly helpless in worldly affairs and 
she deserves her ruin. But none the 
less she retains her love of beauty. 
The knowledge that “her beautiful 
cherry orchard is to be destroyed to! 
satisfy the greed of a_ speculative 
builder breaks her heart. In a utili- 
tarian and’ commercial world she re- 
mains the one noble soul. To the last 
| she fought to save beauty from de- 
| struction. No matter what the Lon- 
| don Council or the House of Com- 
| mons might say, she would have pre- 
' served Waterloo Bridge. 








GEORGE SIDNEY 


Schwab & Mandel to Open 
Season with “Queen High’’| 


—e———_ 











The Ambassador Theatre 
under the control of Schwab and Man- | 


has come | 





del, producers of last season's “Captain 
Jinks,” 
ment with 





through a arrange- 
The 


lessees will open their season i 


leasing 


the Shuberts. new 





n Sep- 





1 






tember with “Queen High,” a musical 
comedy, now current in Philadelphia. 


Following this production will com« 




















“The Brigand,” a melodramatic com- 
edy, by George Tilton and Paul Fox 
“The Tree of Aphrodite,” by Guy Bol 
ton; “Fair Lady,” a musical comeds 
the book by Otto Harbach, Osean: 
Hammerstein 2d and Frank Mandel; 


the music by Sigmund Romberg; “The 
Pink Mule,”'a musical comedy by Guy 
Bolton, and Frank Mandel, and “Spit- 
fjre,” a musical comedy adapted from 

































| Friedlander's new producing organiza- | Starting this week, the matinee per- 
+tion, has been given the title of “The} formances of “A Night in Paris” will 
Shelf” by its author, Dorance Davis. | be discontinued for the summer. 

‘ 

> nn 

_ 

; MONDAY 

4 *“ZIEGFELD’S PALM BEACH GIRL” will be presented at the Globe 

' Theatre on Monday by Florehz Ziegfeld. The cast will include James 
Barton, Greta Nissen, Ray Dooley. Louise Brown, Peggy Fears, Beth 

{ Berri, Edna Leedom, Claire Luce. Edna Covey, Irving Fisher, John E. 





Jane, Helen O'Shea, 





Hazzard. Charlies King. Polly Walker, Mary 
Aceent and Janesko and the Connor Twins. 


as 





Fanpens vone'e 








Se nec ana 








»Edward Peple’s play by Buddy Ds 

| Sylva and Laurence Schwab. 42 aes 

; ala catia In “Sweet Daddies,’ a new film com- 
» Frances Starr's forthcoming vehicle, | ing to Moss’ Broadway next Monday. | 
to be the first offering of William B | 





Reinhardt to Stage Three 
Productions at Salzburg Festival 


—— 

Three productions by Max Reinhardt 
will be on the program of the annual 
Salzburg dramatic and musical festival 
to be held in that Austrian town Au- 


gust 7 to 29. 


A revival of the production of 
“Everyman” in the version of Hugo 


Goldini’s comedy, 





von Hoffmannsthal; 
“The Servant of Two Masters,” and | 
Mozart’s “The Magic Flute” will be 


the Reinhardt contributions to the fes- 


| revivals of various Eugene O'Neill and 














The Provincetown Barnstormers, of 
Frank Shay and Cleon Throck- 
morton are the directors, are planning 
of activity at that Massa- 
chusetts town. Harold Win- 
ston will be the director and the offer- 


which 


a summer 


seaside 


ings will include several new plays and 


Susan Glaspell works. 





tival. If the weather is good “Every- 
man” will be presented in the open 
court in front of the cathedral, and in 
ease of rain it will be given in the} 
Festspielhaus. The other productions 
will be staged in the Festspielhaus, 


which was dedicated last 
the Muni 21 


in ipal Theatre 


“Jurgen,” Cabell’s Suppressed 
Novel, to Be Dramatized 








onimigipenite 

“Jurgen,” suppressed novel of 
John Branch Cabell, is to be drama- 
tized and produced next season by 
Norman Bel-Geddes. 
| “Jurgen” was the storm centre of 
the censors several years ago when 
published It was withdrawn from 
sale for a time, but eventually over- 

the criticism and had a record 
Bel-Geddes will design his own 
and will also supervise the 
ng. 

Next month Edgar Selwyn wil 
out “The Imaginative Giri,” by R 
Bryant 
will open_in Stamford July 29. 


summer, anc | 


| 
| 


| 








5i| With Berton Churchill in “Alias the 
and Harry Durant. The play Deacon,” the amusing comedy now m 
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DONALD FOSTER 

















ts sixth month at the Hudson. 
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| -- THEATRES 
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“NEW YORK'S MOST BEAUTIFUL AND ° ] 
Negro Theatre NOVEL THEATRE” —ALL NEW Winter Garden’s Newest and Greatest Revue 
f CASINO de PARIS (:...2.°5ay. 
For Washington 62nd & Central Park West. ! Smoking 
hone Col. 8800. Permitted 
J Evenings only at 8.30 
‘ THE SENSATIONAL REVUE HIT! | 
ROM Washington comes a report li’s Always Carnival Time at | 
that a, Little Negro Theatre’ is 
to be developed, patterning after 
a similar organization in New York | 
City. || Staged by J.C. HUFFMAN By HAROLD ATTERIDGE 
; SVENINGS 8:30. M: NEES, SDAY, 5 AY AN é i AY 
Establishment of the Little Theatre | 4 GS 8:30. MATINEES, TUESDAY, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY 
was described as an attempt to cre-| : 
ate a center “where negro actors be- 
fore negro audiences interpret negro = es — a 2 
i 0 . aywri Theatre, 45th St, SVENINGS 30 
appa wastage BY. — veg They Revel W hile You Laugh! 'IMPERIAL West of B'way. Matinees Wed. and Sat. 
and artists. Mrs, Carrie Ww. or | J THE INTERNATIONAL REVUE TRIUMPH 
club president, described the move- | THE 
ment as a “novelty” in the new pee | 
of the theatre. Presence of the negro 
in the theatre, she stated, was ab- 596 TIMES 4 
normal, his audiences being principally OE 1 dir . 
white. IN NEW YORK WITH A CAST OF AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN STARS 
Demands and ideals of another race The Comedy Knockout \s AND ENSEMBLE OF SUPREME BEAUTIES 
than his own were regarded as a ——t, 
limitation on negro development in 
the theatre, the “norm” of the black 
actor being set by audiences with small THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 
i gr ife, w cept | j 4 ‘ 
conception of negro life, who accey 408 GRAND STREET, iiss uele Genk eae. 
him as a minstrel, comedian, singer and | 
lay figure, but seldom as an ordinary be : , 
human being with everyday reactions. Every Evening (except a: penag pee Saturday, June 19 and 26, and 
“Lulu Belle’ and “The Emperor Jones” riday, July 2 and 10 
rere ci s s of the hesita- 
= eae a guste : i by James Gleason and Richard Tuber ' 
tion with which negro characterization Chanin’s 46th St THEATRE, j 
itnis a anin s * West of B'way |} 
has been portray ed, Evenings Only at 8:15 
This development, it was said, has ® 
not called for the best work of uegro 
actors, or the most poignant negro 
drama, large numbers of colored | Comedy Champion ' 
4 s at present entertaining their i] | 
oe nah . " s of the Year! “Exceedingly cheerful evening in the theatre.” 
audiences with Shakespeare, and with |  WPOLInEHL Gerorid. 
rod yay successes with colored | | 
en = . | THE OSCAR WILDE'S GAYEST COMEDY 
principals. 
Fundamental principles of the Little 
Negro Theatre, on the other hand, | | é , 0 
have stipulated that lays presented on : 
ot SERGE: MAES He RUOME MOEPNRH, West 4 With BRILLIANT ACTORS’ THEATRE CAST 
ten by black men and women, for) \ 
cee a ; —_ atre it- | " | ° WEST 48TH STREET Evenings 8:40 
eo eg og pogo opscohny |} with RIT = THEA TRE Sten Wis. ap ace ings 
se mus > ocatec é “ay bad 
borhood | CLAIBORNE | 
; | FOSTER 
. . Now in its 
English Authors Send Greetings | Pel 
M4 9 . | _ Pel a Al n ~*~ Sh val Pal 
Dr i Guild Here : S H U B E R THEATRE, WEST 44TH STREET 
To wpeeers | Capacity MATS. WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY 
Month : ; 
A resolution congratulating the; j 5 
, 45th, W. 
Dramatists’ Guild of the Authors BOOTH TH. iene. | 
League of America upon its successful Evs. 8:30. Mats, Wed. & Sat. 
negotiations with the theatrical pro- | IN 
ducers has been received by the guild AEE ENACT OLE AEE RARE THE 
from the Dramatists’ Sections of the eee te: 
English Authors’ Society. The resolu- = 
tion, which was proposed by Major Ian LOIS BENNET T i 
Hay Beith and seconded by Ashley ‘ i 
$j , - ORCHESTRA, $3.50 
Dukes and Sir Anthony Hope Haw i 400 GOOD SEATS AT $1.00 es on os, chan, eat 
kins, read as follows: | ; 
“Resolved, That this general meet- | HL 
ing of the Dramatists’ Section of the | 7 
incorporated Society of Authors, Play- 
wrights and Composers (Great Britain) mae 2 ll ll OO Ry 9qnaes evespeNRenes We eTerenT 
congratulates the Dramatists’ Guild of AS Giclglh POR MOU Sal SRR CD RS APT ART BERS 2 
the Authors’ League of America upon 
having successfully settled the terms Plymouth Theatre 
of a minimum basic agreement, and West 45th Se., Eve. 8:30 Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 2:30 
expresses its cordial adherence to the PCPULAR MATINEE THURSDAY 
U 
main principles therein contained.” WINTHROP AMES presents GILBERT & SULLIVAN’S 
Frank Craven to Play Lead 
‘a ° ’ 
In McCutcheon’s ‘Going Home | 
' 
| 
| ti rf 1 ’ 
Frank Craven will play the leading | } I have yet to see an opera cast so perfectly —don't 
e me 2. “ ” 
role in “Going Home,” the comedy by | miss ‘Iolanthe Samuel Chotzinoff in “‘N. Y. World. 
George Barr McCutcheon, which A. L. | SUREPOS REROR ERDAS EES SUS seegne: 
Erlanger will present at Werba’s | | 
Brooklyn Theatre Monday night. Mr. | | 
Craven did not intend to play this} | 
. | ° . 7. | : P { 2 
part. He was only going to stage the | Has the role of Phyllis in the Gilbert} slorious Austrian court, ‘Merry-Go-| Another attraction at Luna is 
piece. Others in the cast nates | and Sullivan operetta, “Tolanthe,” | Round,” which had its Broadway pre-| Whirlwind, the champion jumping ‘*, 
sabe! )’ Madigan, orber Yost, | ote ‘ < . fere three years ago, wi asi 6 stad ¥ ton’ Greer. Win rae 
Isabe O’Madigan Herbert ost. | which is doing capacity business al the; ™* three years ago will be. hown] horse, at the Joe Greet Wild West 
Louise-Carter, Andrew Molony, Robert | Pl th. Theatre | B. S. Moss’ Colony on Sunday. ; Rodeo. Johnny Rufus, a prize- winner 
Williams, Augustus Minton, Helen} een sh Sa | -_—— | in the roping contest of cowboys in 
Weatherby, Lou Ripley and Basil West. | | John Gioia, the champion Charles-| San Francisco last year, has entered 
Mr. Craven’s last appearance here | . ton dancer, winner of the Bessie Love] the roping tournament to be held in 
| was in his own play, “New Brooms.’ | Broadway Briefs | cup, is now appearing at the Charles- | September in Denver. ‘ 
while it was playing at the Fulton] Guiseppe Sterni, an Italian actor of ; tO" Chateau, a popular: show at Luna | ——— 
Theatre. The play will come to Broad- | note, who is now on his way ee, Park. Last February Mr. Gioia won | Arthur Richman’s play, “A Proud 
way early next season.. | will appear at the Greenwich Village | the title of the world’s champion by | Woman,” which Edgar Selwyn is to 
ee | Theatre on June 26 for a limited en-| 44ncing the Charleston for twenty-| produce in the autumn, will have 
| gagement in “Power,” by Arlo | two and one-half consecutive hours at! Elisabeth Risdon, Margaret Wycherly 
Provincetown Barnstormers | Flamma, under the management of the toseland, Broadway and Uist street.| and Anne Morrison in the cast. 
Planning Active. Summer | American Stage Producing Company, | ¥ 


Incorporated. 





The Parable of What the People Liked 





Hugh Wakefield, the English come- | 
dian, has been engaged by A. L. Er- 
langer ’ play the age role in OW it came to pass that the Actor-Managers and others who produce 
a Flavin s Km 9. Service for | plays raised a great outcry, saying: 
Two,” which is to be one of the early Lo, there are no good plays to be had in this country. We must 


a mn productions. Ld ; 
eet Pear ‘ | import them from foreign parts. 


| For we know a good play when we read one and we know what the people like. 


Eddie Buzzell eee engaged for! Now a certain man who had some skill in playwriting, hearing of this, said 
the principal comedy role in “Lady unto himself: 
Fair,” the wena - Hammerstein - I also know the tastes of the common people. I will therefore write such a 
aoe rey | sesger cng AP “ote Ss a0 Ph a | play as appealeth to them and I will send it to those actor-managers and others. 
aa ” = ‘ 7 And when they read it they will say (for they also have knowledge of what 
the early fall. | the people like): 

Pp. sickevey’s. Rivue. whieh’ Sticks | My boy, this is it. Our fortunes are made. A few more writers such as thou 
oun. Martins will setsent ah tas Bat- | and no longer need we produce works by the foreigner. 
aeith Sisakdn ie week of Sune 4. is | So he wrote his play and sent it unto a certain actor-manager. And after 
alls” “Ainetisane:™ and eit orakods| many moons the actor-manager read it and said: 
Sobkientel . ealtes ‘ow: henetinans unt! Tis passing fair. Howbeit, there are too many fat parts. Therefore it will 
American habits; present plenty of wet do for me. 


And he returned it to the writer, who sent it unto another producer. 





syncopation, and also have woven into! 
its novel fibre music of earlier periods | And. etter many moons, the other producer read it and said: 
GP <iicddlean titeteds. | This is tripe and not what the people like. And he returned it 
oom | So the writer sent it unto another producer, who lost it, but after many 
Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt | moons found i again, and read it and said: 
| will’ remain. in the. cast of “At Mes. | This is piffle and not what the people like, and he returned it. 
Beam’s” ‘the Munro comedy at hel Then the writer sent it unto another producer, and to another, and yet 
Guild Theatre, until -early in July, another. 
when they will sail for a short vaca- For they all returned it (after many moons) saying that it was not what the 
tion in Europe. Estelle Winwood and} People liked (or that there was no part in it for so-and-so). 
Earle Larimore, who is to be a mem-| But it came to pass that (after many years) the writer himself produced 
ber of the Theatre Guild's perman- | the play. 
ent company next year, will take up | And the people came in great multitudes to see it (for many moons), for 


they said one to the other in their own language: 

This is great, this is the stuff ts give us, which, being interpreted, meaneth 
this is what we like. 

And the actor-managers and others who had refused the play were exceed- 
ingly envious and felt like kicking themselves. Howbeit, they dissembled their 
wrath and said: 

This is sheer luck. and could not occur again in a hundred moons. 

For we know what the people like. 


the two roles. 


Clyde Dempsey and Frank McCor- 
mack, the detectives of “The Gorilla,” 
will appear in Keith-Albee vaudeville 
in a comedy written for them ' 
by Ralph. Spence. 


sketch 


8S. V. S., in “The Curtain” London, 





Universal's film. drama of-the once 
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: DRAMA 


Dollar Drama Planned By 
Civic Repertory Theatre 


Master Builder” and “John Gabriel 
Borkman,” by Ibsen; “Sister Beatrice,” 
by Maeterlinck, and “The Cradle Song,” 
by Sierra. 

Mrs. G. E. Calthrop is in charge of 
the department of costume and scenic 
design. During the summer, while 
abroad, Miss Le Gallienne and Mrs, 
Calthrop will visit the Goldoni museum 
in Italy to obtajn authentic designs 
which will enable them to present “La 
Locandiera” in truest Venetian man- 
ner. Miss Le Gallienne believes the 
American public will be glad to have 
the same privileges accorded it which 
are enjoyed by the people of every 
country in Europe, viz., to attend a 
repertory theatre where plays of the 














=, who sailed 
in 


VA LE GALLIENN 
E for Europe the other day, 

announcing her plans for next 
season, answers the far-flung question 
of a well-known critic concerning the 
whereabouts of the $1 theatre so freely 
promised but not realized, by arrang- 
ing to offer to the public a People’s 
Theatre, with seats priced from 50 
cents to $1.50. Popular matinee prices 
are to range from 35 cents to $1. Miss 
Le Gallienne has organized for this 
purpose a producing company with the 
title of the “Civic Repertory Theatre.” 
It is planned to begin the season Octo- 
ber 18, opening with “Saturday Night,” 
by Benavente, to be followed by the 
presentation of a group of plays con- 


sisting of “The Three Sisters,” by| highest dramatic value, such as the 
Tchekov; “La Locandiera,” by Gol-| Works of Shakespeare, Ibsen, Strind- 
doni; “The Silver Box,” ‘by Gals-j berg, Goldoni, Sheridan, Shaw, Cal- 
worthy; “The Secret Life,” by Gran- deron, Maeterlinck, Claudel, Tehekov, 
ville Barker; “Twelfth Night,” by| etc. are offered, many of which have 


never been produced in America, acted 
by a fine cast and at popular prices. 
She has been planning for the fruition 
of this idea for -three years and is 
encouraged to project it at this time 
because of the tremendous success re- 
sulting from her presentations of “The 
Master Builder” and “John Gabriel 
Borkman” this season, here in New 
York and on tour. 

Subscription tickets to the “Civic 
Repertory Theatre” will be available 
for the entire season, ranging in price 
from $5 to $15. The matinee prices are 
from $3 to $10. The success of this 
plan would depend fully upon the re- 
sponse of the publie. 

Egon Brecher, who played the title 
roles of both of the Ibsen plays, “John 
Gabriel Borkman” and “The Master 
Builder,” with Miss Le Gallienne, will 
play the leading roles in next season’s 
repertory. The others are Beatrice 
Terry, Sydney Machat, Harold Moul- 
ton, J. Sayre Crawley, Ruth Wilton, 
Rose Hobart, Beatrice de Neergaard, 
Mary Balfour, Hardie Hunter Albright, 
Mischa Auer and Ellida Pierra. There 
will be about four more members to 
be added to this list for the permanent 
company, each one of whom, including 
Miss Le Gallienne, has signed a con- 
tract for five years with the “Civic 
Repertory Theatre” organization. 


Shakespeare; “Pillars of Society,” “The 





FRANK CRAVEN 








Will have the chief role in George 
Barr McCutcheon’s new play, “Going 
Home,” which opens Monday at 
Werba’s Brooklyn theatre. 














THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK | 








oe 


Indiana 


The state secretary urges all young 
people who are interested in a Young 
Peoples’ Socialist League to communi- 
cate with the state secretary for in- 
formation and co-operation, The party 
organization realizes that it is neces- 
sary to organize the young people so 
that they will be a stimulant to the 
activity of the party. The American 
Appeal and The New Leader also urge 
young Socialists and parents of young 
Socialists to co-operate with the state 
organization. Address Effie M. Mueller, 
205 Holliday Bldg., Indianapolis. 








 — 








[ Montana 


James D. Graham is covering the 
state preparing to place a state ticket 
in the field. He has informed national 
headquarters that he expects to suc- 
ceed. He also informs us that Mrs. 
Doris Morris is preparing to start her 
speaking and organization work in 
Montana, 


A 








Pennsylvania 








The Socialists of Allegheny County 
and their friends are invited to a 
basket picnic at New Era Camp, Glen- 
over, opposite Verona, on the Alle- 
gheny River on Sunday, June 20. Those 
desiring information should call Will- 
iam Adams, secretary, Atlantic 3634. 

State Ticket 

The Socialist Party has announced 
the following candidates for the State 
of Pennsylvania and also for Allegheny 
County: 

For Governor, John W. Slayton; U. 
S. Senator, Cora Bixler; Lieutenant 
Governor, Henry Ernest Close; Secre- 
tary of Internal Affairs, Wm. J. Van 
Essen; Congress: Sarah Limbach, 32nd 
District; Sidney Stark, 33rd District; 
David Rinne, 34th District; W. J. Van 
Essen, 35th District; John, William 
Adams, 36th District. State Senators: 
Calvin Fetterolf, 38th District; A. C. 
Graul, 40th District; John J. Schwartz, 
42nd District; Nelson Lorentz, 44th 
District; Frank A. Silvis, 45th District. 

A legislative ticket hag also been 
nominated in twelve districts. 











MUSIC 


Max. Jacobs’ Orchestra to 
Play in Central Pk. Saturday 











Van Hoogstraten Will Open 
Stadium Concert Season July 7 


——e—— 


Max Jacobs and his orchestra of 
sixty men will give a concert in Cen- 





The stadium concerts will open July 


7 and will continue nightly for eight 


Jacobs and his orchestra will appear 
ay 


In the financial statement issued by 
the stadium concerts it is reported that 
friends 


weeks. They will be held as usual in/tral Park this Saturday evening at 
the Lewisohn Stadium of the City ]8.15. The program will include num- 
College. Willem van Hoogstraten will] bers by Massenet, Liszt, Verdi, Tchai- 
be the conductor and will open the | kowsky, Brahms and Wagner. The 
series. Associated with him will bejassisting soloists will be Irma de 
Frederick Stock of the Chicago Sym- | Braun, who will sing “Caro Nome,” 
phony Orchestra, Nickolai Sokoloff of | from “Rigoletto,” and Max Jacobs him- 
the Cleveland Symphony and Henry jself, who will play the “Meditation” | 
Hadley, associate conductor of the|from “Thais” as a violin solo, to the} 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. | accompaniment of the orchestra. Mr. 

| 


again on the Mall on Saturd even- 


intervals 





ing, June 26, and at regular 


Elizabeth 


candidates on the ballot. 
tion petitions are being signed rapidly, 
interest is being awakened, and there 
is evidence of a general desire for a | 


Ohio 


Cleveland 

Councilman Peter Witt 
duced an ordinance in the City 
providing for the purchase from 
Cleveland City Railway ‘of their 
lines and franchise, to be owned 
operated by the city. 
of the Socialist Party has 
its approval of the measure and in its 
resolution states that “in case it goes 
to the people for a referendum we will | 
help to circulate petitions and en-! 
deavor to get many citizens . 








intro- 
Council 
the 


has 


cars, 
and 


| 
recorded 


as 
possible to sign the petitions.” 

The Socialist Party will have fits} 
The nomina- 


$33,300 was contributed by 
toward the expenditure of $161,953. | throughout the summer, change in the city government. 

This year, in addition to the sale of | Joseph W. Sharts of Dayton sends | 

tickets, they will be asked to con-} " = good news and backs it with the real | 

tribute only $15,000. | Commissioner Butler of the Queens| thing. His short but interesting let- 1 

cea 5 | Park Department has announced that | te? reads as follows: “I gaqgaayt: here- a 

Roderick, well known [concerts will be held as follows in the | With check for $1,000, which ioc mae | 





the cash settlement of the Will of Jos 


singer, who has been prominent in | Queens parks during June and July: . 
vaudeville, is now appearing at Luna | Forest Park, June 22, June 24, July 1; H. Sims. All expenses have been 
Park, accompanied by the Marine} Astoria Park, June 23,-June 30; King paid.” This amount was derived from | 
Band. This fall Miss Roderick will be | Park, June 23, June 30; Linden Park, | @ will made by Comrade Sims, our 
the chief soloist for the fifth time at | June 23, all at 8.15 p. m., and Highland interests being taken care of by Com- 
the State Fair in Syracuse. | Park, June 20, June 27, at 4 p. m. rade Sharts. 








A 200-pound boulder crushed 
Vincenzo Sdoia to death while he 


The News of 





| 
| 


Kentucy 





was working in a ten-foot deep 
trench. j 


The Week 























Comrade Grigsby of Louisville 
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Local Cleveland ; as 


| 


| neighborhood of Boston are especially 


cellent campaign and a big vote in 
November. 

A comrade in California noticed a 
letter in a daily paper of Los Angeles 
which read as follows” “What is the 
name of the paper that is being edited 
by Eugene V. Debs, and where is it 
published?” The answer was: “It is 
the American Appeal, and the address 
is Chicago, Ill.” 
comrade got a line on the American 
Appeal, It would :be a good idea for 
comrades in other parts of the country 
to use the same tactics, 





Illinois 











Chicago Socialist Picnic 

The Socialist Party of Cook County 
will hold its annual Socialist press pic- 
nic Sunday afternoon, June 20, at 
Riverview Park, Boscoe, Belmont and 
Western avenues. 

Besides dancing, music, games and 
other entertainments, there will be an 
open-ajr meeting at 3 o'clock. Three 
speakers of national reputation have 
been secured. William Coleman 
Milwaukee, a member of the Wisconsin 
Legislature and former Milwaukee Al- 
derman, will be the principal speaker. 
Other speakers of equal caliber wiil be 
the well-known Oscar Ameringer, edi- 
tor of the “Illinoje Miner,” author of | 
numerous books and pamphlets, and 
Leo Krzycki, organizer and National 
Board member of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and formerly Under- 
sheriff of* Milwaukee County, Tickets 
can be purchased from County Head- 
quarters, room 315, 803 West Madison 
street. 


New England 


The New England District Executive 
Committee met last Friday and planned 
work for Alfred Baker Lewis, the dis- 








This is the way this |} 


of | 


dressed the meeting. FP. Dembitzer, 
organized of theeJewish Socialist Ver- 
bond of New York City, also spoke. 


New York State 














Executive Secretary Patrick J. 
Murphy of the Bronx gladdened the 
State Office last week by putting in 
an order for 1,000 dues stamps. Com- 
rade Murphy has been engaged in a 
campaign to get the membership of 
his Local in good standing before the 
new regime, the Socialist Party of 
New York City, takes hold of affairs. 
In sporting parlance, Murphy seems 
to have got the “Indian sign” on the 
other executive secretaries of the 
Greater City in the matter of getting 
in back dues. 

Organizer Herman's Work 

Organizer Herman's report for last 
week confirms all the good things that 
have been said about him. He is not 
only building up the membership of 
Local Buffalo, but is practically’ pay- 
ing his own way. It is generally .con- 
sidered that organizers cause a big 
outlay in comparison with speakers, 
but the contrary is true in the case 
| af Herman, and he can also make 
a speech whenever it is desired. 

State Secretary Merrill is circular- 
izing up-State locals in regard to the 
record of Senators and Assemblymen 
on labor measures in the State Legis- 
lature. He urges that the indifferent, 
rotten records of ald-party legislators 





i 


London 
June 25, at 1301 Boston Road: 


gates to the State 


were taken up. 


woodie on June 
tion not later 
to 
place. 


for that Sunday. 


Dramatic 


memorial meeting 


On the prohibition question 


instructed to vote 


the Canadian or Swedish system. Bot! 


systems are to be investigated and the 
one better adapted to this country is to 
be approved by the convention. 


Nominations for all county 


Branches and Language 


were instructed to elect delegates to a/{ 
County Executive Committee to take 
charge of all party work not inconsist- 
ent with the work of the City Central | 
Committee. 

The membership drive of the Central | 
Branch has been very successful and | 
will be given over to the incoming Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 





[ Yipseldom a 


The next hike will be held to Dun- 
27. All Yipsels will 
meet at the Van Courtlandt Park Sta- 
than 10:30 a. m. This 
s to give all Brooklyn comrades time 
get there. Notice the time and 
Make no other arrangements 





There is healthy competition in the 
Society. Two circles are 
Circle 6, Brooklyn, 


be contrasted with the 100 per cent. | working on plays. 
labor records of Socialists who have|is producing Upton Sinclair's “The 
been at the State Capitol. Second Story Man,” and Circle 2, 


The State Secretary has decided to 
call a meeting of the State Executive 
Committee for 10 a. m. the morning 
preceding the openirg of the State 
convention, July 3. It has been cus- 
tomary for the Unofficial State Com- 
mittee to meet on the day following 
convention adjournment, and the hour 





trict secretary-organizer, which will 
include visiting the organized branches 
and then concentrating on territory 
near to Boston and in Boston itself. 
Plans were made to visit unions and | 
| Workmen's Circles to 
subscription cards to the American 
| .#@peal in bulk, and sell them in turn 
| to their members. 
Local Fitchburg is boosting 
| American Appeal by using the three- 
months trial subscription cards, which 
sell four for dollar. They have} 
| adopted the plan of putting on active} 
| members of labor unions, and expect | 
| 
| 








the 


a 





to follow them up by visits before the 
subscription has run out. This plan is 
highly recommended to other Locals, 
as the Massachusetts Department of 











Jewish Art Theatre, 
of Comrade London, 
will sing dirge. 


will read a eulogs 
and Lazar Freed 


a Friends in. the 


urged to attend this meeting. 
The meetings behind City Hall in | 
Worcester were opened by Alfred/ 


prominent member of the Consatneny Baker Lewis on Sunday, June 13. The! 








get them to buy| @ 


ther Friedman and J. 


Tompkins Ave. 
and August Claessens. 


State Secretary immediately. 


Local New York | 


STREET MEETINGS 
Manhattan 

Friday, June 18, Clinton St. and East 
Broadway. Speakers, Tim Murphy and 
Joseph Leventhal. 

Monday, June 21, 159th 
Broadway. Speaker, Esther 
Ben Goodman, chairman. 

Tuesday, June 112th St. 








> 


} 


a 


° 


St. 


and 
Friedman. 


a 


22, and Len- | iy 





A. Weil. 
June 24, Pulaski and | su 
Speakers, Tim Murphy es 


Thursday, St. 


LONDON MEMORIAL MEETINGS 


Brownsville 


to 


to 








Cc i ° é > 10 > wf » 2 190 < L 
— wr nota i hay lle 7 | Union and for many years an officer} Socialist Party's hour is from 5 to 6, | Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 219 Sack- | London. “Although he had a large law | 
| Which will insure their support in case | of the Carpenters’ District rganization, | and local’ comrades are asked to attend| "4" St., Brooklyn. Sunday morning,} practice, much of the work was done 
|; the parties of the Left insist upon| orders 50 copies of the American Ap-| the meetings to help out. Lewis paid| June 20, 11 4.m. Speakers, B. C. Via-| for nothing and his income was not 
| concessions to the workers. Pilsudski | peal, to be handed out to his brother | a flying visit to Lowell and held a well | deck, A. I. Shiplacoff, Charles Solomon, | as large as was generally supposed.” 
lo | } P ine . ai ® : | » vaare ° . 7 
PA : | is said to be planning to retain the members at a special meeting to be| attended street meeting and received | Louis Waldman, William Karlin. Also London cited an instance which he 
| dictatorship by having eye agergettel held for the purpose of electing of-| promises of help in organizing a | musical numbers. | said was typical of his brother. He 
¢ ° li t W kl ‘seacepsgeaes Commander-in-Chief of the] geers, Other Socialists should take! pranch from several old-timers, in- | Bronx | had an important case in the Supreme 
Aw » - Re wf ’ ‘ | ‘ P zs - | > ° . -. lw : 2 e 
rman Soci s ee y Army by the Bartel Cabinet. Then or | notice of this manner of extending | cluding William Sproule, whose efforts | Auspices Local Bronx, Socialist | Court in Brooklyn at one time, when 
will resign his post as Minister of the circulation of the American Ap-| for the party have never flagged. | Pa t ¢ Br ‘ Fr Fell E a H a | he suddenly received a call from Can- 
ae ith th ies id : : Wey | Party, a onx Free Fellowship Hall, | \ ‘ 
iia laa Midis ines |} War, wit the view of running the | peal. Lewis will attend the Fellowship of | 1301, Besten. Read. Friday a. »< | ada to make a speech. He dropped! 
sho a) litie , 30 oad, piday, « 25, 
| sh w while posing as the non-politi all Youth for Peace conference at Con-} $.30 : “a sia Ch ‘ 3 Bol | the case entirely and hurried to Can- 
of ) er ri PSs O i F , . 1 8.3 s . Speakers, é s S . . , 
" | head of the armed forces of = na cord on Tuesday and Wednesday, June | oe P ‘ Pony : ~ és 3 we | ada, paying his fare both ways and 
Published Every Week eee eae Sat ee eee Oklahoma 22 and 23, and will lead the round- | "Ue >: on Sa, ie refusing payment for the speech 
ments and Cabinets. ‘ 29 ; | probably Judge Jacob Panken and A. I. | pigs bas ; 
| table on the 22d on the question of | Shipl . fv | Part of Meyer London's income went 
ome see 2s aaa ior daa whether or not “International W: g | PB placol. | to hel ‘ikers. his brot : hi 
Subscription Rate, $2.00 Per Year J} «4 small Town Girl,” a musical eal eae sit . ional ar Is} ; | to Lelp strikers, his brother said, while 
; é ’ : | Walter Edward of Healdton writes | Implicit in Capitalism. City Central Commitfee | some of it was given to needy indi- 
Write Today for a Sample Copy comedy with book and lyrics by George | .. a . a8 | : a i thin 
E. Stoddard d i te age N eget Headquarters saying he is | At its meeting on June 10 the City | viduals and to a number of organiza- 
| a science ae ra ... |in favor of getting the organization - Central Committee elected a commit-j| tions which appealed to him from 
7 ney, will be presented out of town aed ngthened in his state, and is will C ti tee to draft a resolution of sympatl time to time for fund 
> Phat . trengthene¢ § state, « ; ii~ e to F: a reso ri 0 ympathy € r funds. 
Volks-Stimme summer by Clark Ross. | to do his nart. He sends in a onnec cut | to be sent to the family of the late | Messages of condolence to Mrs. Lon- 
) KORE ehh PEROT ER . t of names that we may fur- | Mey 7 re | don and expressions of L« on's great 
107 No. 6th St., Phila., Pa. Lee Smith, doorman of an apart- ie bite > gers sti alia wt Ci Ferg imer pea itaytageigion sadn Bei Pech te yon si oy gab 
ish 1 th sample copies o he was electec o draw up rules and one! ryic » labor continu o pour lI 
ment house, fell four floors to the } ener, Connecticut Socialists will hold their a frome nti an ns minatins y this week 
P } of sever ber rs) is to his eek. 
, bottom of the shaft, to his death. | J | State convention at the Arbeiter Man- the City Executive Committee and —<- ! The German branch of the Socialist 
} y Executive e om- The C an branch of the Socialis 
! | ¢ jnerchor Hall and Park, West Haven,| . ‘ mess — : 5 Sh sons e follow! ant ° 
} egg tens cers of the City Committee. The re- | party adopted the following resolution: 
e 7 |; Sunday, July 25. The convention will ° j “To the family of Comrade Meyer 
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Juniors and Seniors: Do you want to 


go to the Museum of Natural History? 


Iere is the opportunity. Algernon Lee, 
of the Rand School, will take 
group of 15 Saturday, June 19. No- 
Be in front 


f entrance to the Museum at 2:30 p.m. 


The Museum is situated at 77th street 


nd Central Park West. 

A Successful Dance 

2's dance of June i2 came off 
a large crowd at- 
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n very fine fashion, 
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to reporters who expressed 


rprise at the Socialist leader's small | 
tate: 
“He had been accustomed to con- 


and | 
said | 


the Socialist Party, to charity 
various Socialist enterprises,” 


Friday, 


dele- 
Convention were 
in favor of either} 


offices | 
Tentatively all offices | 
were filled, but party exigencies may 
cause some changes. 
list of nominees will not be filed ‘until 
later. 


Consequently the 


Branches | 3} 


Senior | 


delbaum requested of Judge 
Panken, Socialist, 


don’s work. Mandelbaum’s eulogy ¥ 
followed by an adé@ress by, W! 
Karlin. 





}the story of the struggles of the 
; American people for democracy, along 


will come the deeds of those who are 
making the Declaration a living docu- 
ment. It was such men as Abrahant 
Lincoln and Meyer London who_in- 


7 


things he was first, last and all the 
time an adyocate of the people's cause. 

“To sum up his life, Meyer London 
lived altogether for the crowd with 
which he fought and traveled; and 
you cannot say of any man more than 


that he led his followers to victory in 
many battles.” 

Justice Henry Schimmel, Justice 
Michael F. Blake, Judge Panken and 
ex-Judge Julius G. Kremer also spoke. 
| The Socialists of Boston have ar- 
ranged a memorial meeting to take 
place in Faneuil’ Hall tomorrow (June 
20, Sunday). The speakers will be 
Leon Arkin, Joseph Bearak, Joseph 
Salerno, of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers; Julius Hochman, of the In- 
ternational Ladeis’ Garment Workers, 
and Judge Jacob Panken of New York. 
George E Rower will preside. Morris 
Schwartz and Mark Schweld, of the 
Yiddish Art Theatre, will read eulogies 
of Meyer London, and Kazar Free will 
chant a hymn of mourning. 

Herbert M.. Merrill, state secretary, 
| Socialist Party, New York, said: 

“I feel that I amvrepresenting the 
unanimous sentiment of our movement 
when I say that Meyer London typi- 
fied for us the realization of an ideal 
| of what a thoroughgoing and con- 
| sistent Socialist ‘should be—a man of 
brains, oratorical power, unimpeach- 
able integrity and sound judgment. 
Both the economic and political move- 
ments of the working class will be 
the poorer for the loss of this able 
and devoted comrade who stood for so 
many years like a rock of Gibraltar in 
the Congress of the United States as 
their champion and spokesman. 
was Auerbach, I believe, who said that 
| the deeds of the great who have been 
among us are like streams of frag- 
rance that float away through timé 
and space, and the memory of Meyer 
London will endure as a glorious and 
| fragrant experience in the hearts and 
minds of his comrades.” 


s 


=. 








This resolution was passed by Local 
Philadelphia, Socialist Party: 

“Local Philadelphia, Socialist Party, 
is profoundly shocked and grieved to 
learn of the untimely death of our be- 
loved comrade, Meyer London. 

“Comrade London will always be 
held in respectful memory from his 
useful and devoted services to the So- 
cialist movement of the United States. 
| We mourn the loss of a loyal comrade, 
| a leader of wisdom and ability and de- 
| sire to express to his bereaved family 
our sitfcere sympathy in their time of 
sorrow.” 











Theodore Debs said: 

“The shocking news of Meyer Lon- 
don’s death has just come to our 
attention and we are inexpressibly 
coe over the tragic calamity that 
splendid comrade and 
 senther prime of his brilliant 
powers. in personal 
touch with him for fully thirty years 
and during all that time found him 
always true to the core and with the 
ring and gleam of pure gold.” 
national office of the Socialist 
ap@ointed Morris Hillquit to 
at the funeral of 


in the 
We have been 


The 
Party 
represent the party 
Meyer London. 

“The Socialist Party and the entire 
class have lost a most able 
champion and a true comrade in the 
sudden death of Meyer London. Please 
heartfelt sympathy to the 
and bereaved comrades,” Will< 
Henry, national executive sece 
said in a letter to Hillquit. 


extend our 
family 
iam H. 
retary, 
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since the fall of the carpetbag governments, 
gives a final answer. 

In the past thirty years the South has been 
going through an interesting phase of in- 
dustrial revolution. Northern capital has in- 
vested heavily in textile plants while the iron 
and steel interests of Southern AJabama have 
become of great importance. Other indus- 
tries are being located in the South and South- 
ern Democrats are investing heavily in them. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S AUCTION 
G “icc: of the secrets, of the Republican 


stock exchange of Pennsylvania have 

been revealed during the past week to 
the chagrin of the leading party brokers. The 
stock of the Democratic Party does not bring 
as good returns with the result that it is a 
drug on the market. Pittsburgh seems to 
have been the center of the largest Repub- 
lican purchases although business was also 
brisk in other sections of the State. 

One witness before the Senate committee 
told of armies of men marching up to the 
Pepper and: Vare headquarters to be “paid 
off.” Walking two and three together, a 
steady stream of men a block long for at 
least two days marched to the paymaster to 
get their coin. “It looked like a run on a 
bank,” said one witness, who observed the 
buying of cattle at five and ten dollars per 
head. 

This cynical debauchery of the suffrage is 
typical of capitalistic politics in the United 
States and it is not surprising that over 50 
percent of qualified voters do not go to the 
polls. and that an even smaller percentage 
take any. interest in Republican and Demo- 
cratic primaries. What in many European 
countries has been won by generations .of 
sacrifice, and is therefore valued as a precious 
weapon, is in this country made a subject of 
barter and auction. The disgusting spectacle 
reminds one of cattle driven to the stock 
yatds with purchaSers haggling over the 
prices to be paid. i 

This Pennsylvania auction will be made the 
most of by the Democrats who will prepare 
to profit by the general disgust. Thus the 
voters are tossed from orte election to another, 
out of the hands of one set of brokers into the 
hands of another set, while the political rule 
of our kings of finance and capital remains 
undisturbed. The primary of Republicans 
and Democrats simply means that the brokers 
must pay more for their spoils, not that it 
leads to popular rule. Independent party 
action by the masses is more than ever an 
imperative necessity. 


BRIAND OABINET OUT 


HILE the france continues to sink 
W another Cabinet has fallen in France. 

French imperialism has spent large 
sums in Morocco to conquer the Riff and 
more money is being poured into Syria to 
establish French mastery in that part of the 
world. , Meantime the higher sections of 
French capital and: finance have opposed 
heavy taxation of their incomes to stabilize 
the franc and liquidate the French debt. 

The situation becomes graver each day and 
we may expect the most reactionary sections 
of the ruling class to squint at a dictatorship 
with the royalists and clericals leading the 
pack. Briand is gloomy. He sees “clouds 
above us” and fears the coming of a “cyclone,” 
a situation “as serious as the days of Verdun.” 

In other words, the chickens hatched by the 
long regime of Poincare are coming home to 
roost. That gentleman, representing some of 
the largest capitalist interests of France, kept 
assuring Frenchmen not to worry about the 
public debt. He was going to collect it from 
prostrate Germany even to the last france. 
It was for this reason that he embarked upon 
the mad venture of invading the Ruhr which 
for a time threatened to involve [Europe in 
another war. The expenses of the Ruhr, 
Riffian and Syrian adventures, together with 
the refusal of the capitalist profiteers to part 
with some of their plunder through taxation, 
have brought France to its present plight. 

The situation has become so bad that it is 
now doubtful whether: the old franc can be 
saved and it is certain that another Cabinet 
will be unable to drag the nation out of its 
troubles unless it recommends drastic action 
and is supported in the Chamber. The next 
week or two will be momentous in French 
history. The “best minds” of French capital- 
ism have certainly made a nice mess of their 





job. 


SENATOR ROBINSON’S PLEA 


ENATOR ROBINSON of Arkansas, 
~ speaking to Virginia Democrats on Tues- 

day, became virtuous. “Shall the national 
Goyernment be dominated by big business?” 
he asked, and went on to say that if the 
Democrats emphasize this ‘issue they may 
enjoy control of both houses of Congress. 
Democrats have enjoyed such control before, 
but ‘they’ have given no more satisfaction 
than Republicans do now. 

What hope has any intelligent voter that 
the Democrats will not be as servile to big 
capitalist interests as their opponents are 
now? The economic development of the 


South, a region Which they haye controlled 
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In office they have been conspicuous in favor- 
ing almost unrestricted slavery of children of 
the workers. 

Another factor in this history is important. 
The South used to be the home, of the free 
trade dogma. It was the dogma of a slave- 
holding class. As capitalist development 
came to the South and Republican tariff ap- 
peals lured investors the Democrats began to 
change their tune. This change has continued 
so that today it is impossible to tell the dif- 
ference between Democrats and Republicans 
on the tariff question. 

This shows that the Demecratic Party is 
just as servile to.the interests of the capitalist 
class as their Republican brothers of the 
Nofth. For Senator Robinson to talk about 
Republican servility to big business is to in- 
dulge in hypocritical cant. Both parties are 
the property of big business and a Congress 
controlled by Democrats will gladly wear 
the collar that Coolidge and Company now 
proudly displays. 


FICTION VS. FACT 


DENVER reader of .The New Leader 
A sends us a clipping from the Rocky 
Mountain News reporting a speech of 
George L. Berry before the Denver Legion. 
Berry is president of the Printing Pressmen’s 
Union and a bigwig in the American Legion. 
Our correspondent seems to be excited but 
a reading of the address leaves us unmoved. 
Berry emphasized two things. He asserts 
that “America’s prosperity” is due t6 our 
“capitalistic form of government.” He praises 





‘this form of government and then refers to 


it a number of times as representative of 
“democratic liberty.” He certainly was un- 
conscious of the contradiction between a 
“capitalistic form of government” and “demo- 
cratic liberty.” 

However, this is not unusual for profes- 
sional orators who enjoy paying homage to 
something they do not understand. We have 
had these gentlemen for generations and we 
will ha¥e them for a long time to come. They 
are not expected to think and they do not ex- 
pect those who listen to them to think. There- 
fore, they can involve themselves in contradic- 


. tions without involving any mental strain. 


But aside from the contradiction in the 
speech there is the fact that those who framed 
the Constitution never believed that they were 
establishing a government of “democratic 
liberty.” Mr. Berry may consult the record 
of the body and he will find no evidence to 
support his theme. Nor will he find that the 
idea was to establish a “capitalistic govern- 
ment.” The Constitution was a compromise 
between those interested in commerce, 
slavery, manufactures and the paper tokens of 
government debt. 

Mr. Berry may prefer fiction to fact, but 
in this he does not differ from any others and 
there is nothing to get excited about because 
he chooses to do so. 


THE MILK GRAFTERS 


O NE grafter, a former secretary of a form- 





er Health Commissioner, has been found 

guilty on two counts for his connection 
with bootleg creath and other milk graft: An 
appeal will be taken and we have our doubts 
whether the convicted gentleman will sojourn 
very long behind ‘prison bars. That he de- 
serves to spend a few years there is certain, 
but there is many a slip *tween the cup and 
the lip, especially in the case of old party 
brokers. 

3ut there is something more important in- 
volved in this dirty milk scandal than sending 
a few grafters to prison. For our part we 
would be satisfied if they never paid the de- 
served penalty if at the same time we had 
some assurance that the distribution of milk 
would be reorganized under a plan of social 
control that gave the masses the first con- 
sideration. We have said, and we repeat it, 
that capitalism in the distribution of milk 
will breed other grafters if we cage every one 
of them now at large. To rely upon vulgar 
politicians to avoid temptation when private 
profits are the basis of milk distribution is 
folly. 

What is true of milk is true of other com- 
modities and services having a social charac- 
ter. Housing, marketing and transportation 
are sources of private plunder and it would 
be surprising if plunderers did not appear on 
the scene. Capitalist politics is not a matter 
of education in ethics and the humanities. 
Neither is capitalist ownership of public serv- 
ices and public ‘necessities. The-two go to- 
gether. They are inseparable. We may 
catch a crook here and there but crook-breed- 
ing will continue. 

What is needed is a Socialist policy looking 
forward to a city managed on the basis of a 
large family, every member of which shall 
contribute something to the making of a City 
3eautiful, a city of comfort, health, education, 
safety and well-being. ‘That ideal cannot. be 
reconciled with capitalism and Tammany 
control. 


lf there has been a conspicuous feature of 
the news in the Socialist Party press in the 
past few months it is evidence of a continued 
awakening of Socialists who have been in- 
active for a number of years. This is gratify- 
ing and we hope that every reader of The New 
Leader who is a member of the party will give 
more service to its building and that those 
who have not yet joined a Branch will do so 
without delay. We shall be glad to forward 
any inquiries regarding membership to the 
proper party officials. The Socialist Party is 
the only political organization in the United 
States that is adapted to serve the workers. 
Join it if you are not a member; be active if 
you are, s 
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Bored White—a Tirade 


E dislike people who are habitually bored, 

and who always make sure that you know 

it; provided of course they have some respect 
for your opinion. We dislike them because they al- 
most bring us to the point of boredom. We have 
never met any really clever people, and that is why 
we fee! that none of the men and women we. meet 
day after day, and in the evenings occasionally, and 
who affect the superior attitude of weariness are 
worth liking at all. Most of us are very dull. A 
few of us are just a trifle less dull than the rest. 
This about sums up human kind. 

And because of our distempered view of those 
charming people who discuss books glibly, not having 
written or read them, who serve art, drama and 
musical criticisms with the off-handish gestures of 
a hostess serving a store-bought supper to her 
guests, we will hardly be fair in our judgment of 
inner life and habit. And yet this is really what we 
mean to do right now. 

We have always despised the person of wealth 
whose weariness and lack of interest in the ordinary 
sensations that life has to offer, drive him or her 
from one wierd. perversion to another; from .one 
madcap episode to another exotic experience, until 
the whole gamut of madnesses.that publicity agent 
and dramatic director can concoct has been run, and 
the degenerate ends up in an insane asylum or the 
Senate. 

We have greatly hated the shopkeeping middie- 
class-tired-business-man type when they go aplaying 
at high class leg shows and low. class night clubs. 

But more to be berated than all of these are the 
thrill hunters who gad about in tiny whirlpools and 
eddies, Secure in. the esteem that they have known 
all, seen all, and lived all the trite and ordinary 
phases of life-—-and now something stranger than 
fiction must be sought—or else what price living. 
For such Gershwin and his giddy, gymnastical jazz 
is ultra and Beethoven is a bum. A night in a hootch 
swiggling hole on Houston street mingling with 
“cokeys” and “snow sniffers,” battered battlers and 
bailed-out bootleggers, bandits and baway bartenders, 
is out of ‘the thousand and one Arabian variety. 
For such the marriage relationship is anathema, and 
even the less hampered modes of monogamy tedious 
to death, For such the lower forms of promiscuity 
even become tiresome, and odder shapes of sex are 
invented and formed. The latest phase of it started 
with the Barbary Coast cabarets in Harlem, and _ is 
gradually developing into an unwritten code that the 
smartest and highest state of human conduct is to 
have a mulatto paramour. And it is more because 
we have always fought with and for the Negro in 
his steady stride toward a place in the sun alongside 
of his hoggish white brother, that we are especially 
incensed at this new development, this most danger- 
ous phase of our contemporary social life. 

These clever and bored charming people we write 
about come from every stratum of modern society. 
They all do some form of parasitic work (creative 
workers are never bored with any part of humanity, 
and they never have time to indulge in empty clever- 
nesses). Some of them write advertisements, vaude- 
ville skits, smart set joke sheets, publicity gags, or 
cheap popular ballads. Some others are artists who 
have incomes sufficient for studios and models and 
so they need do very little painting if any. A great 
many are men and women whose occupations for in- 
come are always kept secret, and all that is oc- 
casionally heard is that his or her play or novel or 
symphony is about to appear—soon. Throw in a 
decadent poet, a futuristic dauber and a first and 
only novelist and our coterie of clever and bored 
persons is complete. Meet them at their little groups 
and parties and the essence of their boredom gets 
you quick. One or two try gawking out the strains 
of a popular song, another pulls a petty pun on a 
wrinkled prune of a proverb, a third tells a story of 
sex perversion to the peroration of a gobbled giggle 
and an attempt at femininity in tone and gesture; 
a fourth suggests another round of homebrewed 
portion, and the fifth moves that the party end up in 
Harlem at this or the other Black and Tan night club. 
Before the party breaks up to converge again in 
Harlem, the evening has been used up in much the 
same dull, gossipy manner as a pinochle evening in 





the East Bronx among real estate operators, or a 
whist party in Kew Gardens among the idle brokers 
and their idle wives. Absent men and women of their 
acquaintance are sliced, trimmed and pickled verb- 
ally with even more zest and feeling than is used by 
the duller world. Rumor and frail conjecture are 
given the fine cloth of credence,-and those who have 
the least touch of truth easily come to understand 
that there is ignorance among educated men and 
women. It is an ignorance that is. peculiar only to 
those who have arrived at a state of believing them- 
selves beyond learning or thinking about anything 
more. 

Some law, some method ought to be devised to put 
this constantly growing class of mental lazybones to 
actual hard and useful work. ‘They are becoming a 
menace to the community. For one thing they help 
keep the Buncombe of the Negro Night Life alive by 
spending large sums of money at those dance clubs. 
For. another they are stirring up sinister racial 
hatreds with their new philosophy of toting about 
Negro companions and lovers. Conditions being as 
they are, people being what they are, the Negro par- 
ticularly is the sufferer if this condition is to become 
more rampant and open. The white sensation hunt- 
ers who whet their jaded animalisms with such con- 
tracts are helping to keep the Negro down. 

The shop, the union, his lodge and his schools will 
lead the Negro to his equality, to his inalienable 
right to manhood. . 

The boudoir of the bored, thrill-hungered white 
lady opens upon nothing for his people but a vista 
of unreasoned and horrible passions funneling a 
tornado of blood-letting and homicide. 

The school, the theatre, the museum, the concert 
hall and the shop are the places where the black, 
the white, and the brown will bring about the ming- 
ling of color into the ultimate brotherhood. The 
night club is a place where no human being with his 
eyes toward the sun, white or black low or high 
should meet. Ideals, beauty, and love, the three 
graces of a rea! and useful life, will not be met with 
under the sickly haze of a dance cellar—and in the 
hell raising squawk of the saxaphone. 

Maybe we have been a trifle too hard in what we 
have said here, but we have more than a furtive 
notion that we are more than right. 


After the Rain 
The streets are cleaner, 
After the rain, 
The grass is greener, 
After the rain. 
The skies are clearer, 
My love is dearer, 
And God seems nearer 
After the rain. 
Kate Herman. 


We trust you all agree that the Prize Poem of Miss 
Mansfield’s “The Mountain Dwellers” was well worth 
the award. We hereby thank the judges, Bud Ship- 
ley, Ralph Cheyney and Floyd Dell, for the time and 
patience they expended during the nights of judg- 
ment. We also thank the hundreds of excellent al- 
though unsuccessful poets for their interest. We 
wish them all better luck the next time. 


May we announce that we expect to spend the 
week end of next week attending the L. I. D. con- 
vention at Lake Tammiment. Bushkil!l Bugle please 
copy. Chance for all of you to meet us and 
other celebrities, including Sandy the Tent-maker— 
also Solon DeLeon and Clem Wood, the perennial L. 
|. D. playwrights—also the actors such as Sam Freed- 
man and Gert Klein et al—also a chance to see the 
Unity House—also, lots and lots and =  every- 
thing. 

May we further announce that at 10 p. m.,; Saturday, 
June 19, at Station WGBS, we will hold forth on 
“The Ghetto In Poetry,” a sort of combination of 
reading and story telling out of our experience. Such 
of you as are static-proof and superheterodyned—we 
invite your turning the dials until the loud speaker 
squawks forth—“This is Station WGBS, and the next 
number is a specialty and a treat we are sure to our 
jazz-jimmied and music-mob audience in no other 


than the person of 
S. A. de Witt. 








| Fascisti attached to the 
| League of 
| pro- Mussolini 


| out, some of 


!now a refugee in 
confirms the view that the dictator 


ithe speaker. 


| reau of the 


| Socialists Fear 


| Polish Shift cia are fearful of 


j less some semi-adequate 


} wounded, the 


j}and Primo de 


nois and Ohio on tae booze question 
that some intelligent solution of the 
issue will follow. So long as millions 
give their attention to this question 
there will be little done in relation to 
more important matters. Fortunately, 
the three States mentioned are lead- 
ing States and their action will have 
an important influence on all other 
States except the South. California's 
experience has been the most interest- 
ing. From 1914 to 1922 prohibition 
referendums were defeated four times, 
but in the latter year an enforcement 
act was carried by a majority of 34,000 
in a total vote of 856,000. Three- 
fourths of the vineyard product of the 
State were sold to the wineries and 
distilleries and those identified with 
this business fought prohibition for 
years. In‘the old days grapes rarely 
sold for more than $12 a ton, but 
under the Volstead Act prices jumped 
from $8 to $10 a ton to $70, $80, and 
even $100 a ton! Bootlegging has also 
become an “essential industry.” The 
vineyard acreage has also increased 
and there has been a big increase in 
the output of grapes. California now 
presents the amusing spectacle of a 
combination of vineyard and bootleg- 
ging interests fighting against any 
change in “prohibition” legislation. 
Certainly, slap-stick comedy could not 
go farther than this. 





A report of the 


Aftermath of British Board of 
Trade for May 


British Strike 
shows that owing 


to the general strike expcrts declined 
$90,000,000 and imports $115,000,000, 
Premier Baldwin spoke to 15,000 Con- 
servatives late last week and empha- 
sized this phase of the strike, but added 
that if the strike had succeeded it 
would have brought “starvation and 
ruin.” We are inclined to think that 
if the strike had been successful in 
every respect it would have averted 
this calamity for the miners at least. 
Baldwin went on to-object to the “new 
trade unionism” as of “foreign origin” 
and insisted that the British workers 
must leave the Amsterdam Interna- 
tional. With British capitalism itself 
international and using the British 
Foreign Office for its international in- 
terests we can understand the sweet 
reasonableness of this demand. M. 
Citrine denies for the Trades Union 
Congress that it had received any 
funds from the Soviet Government for 
the strike and added that the proferred 
help of Russian workers was also de- 
clined because it would be “willfully 
misrepresented and its acceptance mis- 
understood.” ‘Meantime The New 
Leader has received the Daily Mail's 
report of its “Trade Union Mission to 
the United States” and it is interesting 
reading. It is practically a glorifica- 
tion of American capitalism with an 
affectionate slant at our open-shop- 
pers. American trade unionists will 
be interested to know that this mis- 
sion is trying to sell our open-shoppers 
and their methods to British workers, 





The anniversary 
of the assassina- 


World Honor 


For Matteotti tion on June 10, 
1924, of Giacomo 


Matteotti by Mussolini's tools was ob- 
served in practically all civilized 
countries. In Berlin, Paris, London, 
New York, everywhere, members of 
workingcelass political and economic 


| organizations met and paid their tribe 


ute to the martyr of Italian labor, 


Even in Italy, many “under-cover” 


; meetings were held, at which Matteotti 


was lauded and his murderers damned. 
The most sensational meeting was 
held in Geneva, where a number of 
staff of the 
Nations tried to start a 
demonstration when 
some speakers branded him as a mur- 


| derer. The disturbers were thrown 


them being so badly 
beaten that they sought police protec. 
tion and hospital care. In Marseilles 
invaded a 


a band of black-shirts 


|} meeting addressed by Cesare Rossi, 


the one-time Mussolini press agent, 
I'rance, and who 


| himself was responsible for the death 


of the Socialist Deputy, and attacked 
Rossi received a few 


blows before the anti-Fascisti could 


} rally to his support, but he was not 


seriously hurt. His assailants were 


quickly subdued. Reports from many 


countries received by the Zurich Bu- 


Socialist and Labor In- 
iell of big collections for 
the Matteotti monument to be placed 
in the Maison du Peuple in Brussels 
and kept there until it can be removed 


k 
to Italy, after the passing of the 


| dictatorship. 


Evidence that 
the Polish Social- 


shift by 


Mare 


} shal Pilsudski that will result in a 
| thinly disguised dictatorship exercised 
jin the interest of capitalists—foreign 
land domestic—is 


found in Warsaw 


dispatches telling of protests regis- 


}-tered against the Marshal's policy by 


many scattered Socialist groups. Un- 
explanation 
is made by the Government of the use 
of troops to break a strike of the 
where 


metal workers in Ostrowiec, 


|; three persons were killed and many 


Socialist Party as a 


| body is likely to join the opposition. 


| The pretext for the shooting was the 


familiar one used by Mussolini, Horthy 
tivera, i. e., that noth- 


ing must be allowed to hamper the 


|; economic rehabilitation of the country. 


Thus far, no apologies are reported 
from Pilsudski for the acts of his 
subordinates. On the other hand, he 
is said to be negotiating with the 
agents of his former reactionary op- 
ponents with a view to a compromise 
(Continued on page 9) 
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